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INVITATION. 

ies are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


| ye B. Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, 
who died in 1896, bequeathed his fortune, 
estimated at nine million dollars, to the found- 
ing of a fund, the interest of which should be 
distributed yearly to those who had most con- 
tributed to ‘‘the good of humanity.’’ This 
interest is divided in five equal shares, given 
away, ‘‘one to the person who in the domain 


of physics has made the most important dis-| 
covery or invention; one to the person who has 


made the most important chemical discovery or 
improvement; one to the person who has made 
the most important discovery in the domain of 
medicine or physiology ; one to the person who 
in literature has provided the most excellent 
work of an idealistic nature; and one to the 
person who has worked most or best for the 
fraternization of nations and the abolition or 
reduction of standing armies and the calling 
_ and propagating of peace congresses.’’ 

Awards of these prizes are made on December 
10th, the anniversary of Mr. Nobel’s death. 
At the recent session of that committee of the 
Norwegian Storthing having the matter in 
charge, the peace prize of 1906 was awarded 
President Roosevelt, mainly because of his 
efforts for: the promotion of peace between 
Japan and Russia. Early in January the 
diploma and medal, the only tangible trophies 
of this honor which the winner will keep, were 
received in Washington. 

The diploma of award, which came to the 
President in a large, beautifully decorated, silk- 
covered box, is written in Norwegian, and 
makes known the facts and date of award and 
the name of the winner of the prize. The 
medal, which is reproduced on the front-cover 
page,—the obverse, or face, full size,—is a solid 


plate of gold about four inches in diameter, and | 


contains about two hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of the precious metal. It bears the 
profile head of Alfred Nobel, with the dates of 
his birth and death, on one side, and on the 
other, three male figures, two of which are 
struggling in combat and the third is acting as 
peacemaker. Surrounding the figures are the 
words, ‘‘Pro pace et fraternitate gentium” 
—‘‘For the peace and brotherhood of nations. ’’ 
The President’s name is cut deeply into the 
rim of the medal. 

The money which accompanies the medal 
and diploma, about thirty-seven thousand dol- 
lars, is to be used by the President to hasten 
his cherished hope of industrial peace, by the 
foundation of a commission to work for the 
arbitration of differences between labor and 
capital. The money will be turned over to the 
commission named by the President, which 
consists of Chief-Justice Fuller of the United 
States, Secretary Straus of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, Secretary Wilson of the 
Agricultural Department, John Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and Marvin Hughitt of Chicago—Mr. Mitchell 
having been appointed to the board as a repre- 
sentative of labor and Mr. Hughitt as a repre- 


sentative of capital. 


he passing of the ‘‘veteran’’ is told in figures 
recently made public at the United States 
pension agency in Boston, which show that 
during 1906 there was a decrease of six hundred 
and ninety-three names on the pension rolls 
from Massachusetts. Hitherto the additions to 
the roll have more than equaled the number of 
deaths. A decrease appeared for the first time 
during the six months ended last July, and 
continued through the second half-year. Al- 
though during 1906 there were more than thirty- 
four hundred withdrawals by death, thé pension 
roll from Massachusetts still contains nearly 
sixty thousand names. 
hittier’s poem of ‘‘Conductor Bradley’’ is 
recalled by the last hours of Michael 
O’ Neil, a conductor on the Central New England 
Railway, who was one of a train crew proceeding 
from Winsted toward Hartford, Connecticut, 
on a disabled engine, when the engine was over- 
taken by a fast freight drawn by two heavy 
mogul engines. The tender of the disabled 
engine was driven in upon the cab and penned 
in the train crew. Conductor O’ Neil was 
thrown to the side of the track. His right leg 
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he had received internal injuries. But in spite 
of everything, he managed to drag himself 
nearly a mile along the road-bed, get in com- 
munication with a telegraph-station, and send 


| warning to an approaching passenger - train | 


Earn Money! Boys and Girls, here's your chance. | 


| about the disabled engine standing on the track. 
| Conductor O’ Neil died, as did Whittier’s hero; 

| yet of these men so heroically true to duty 
something survives. 


| Decent attempts in Boston to enforce the 
Sunday law, which limits labor on that 

day to ‘‘works of necessity and charity,’’ have 
| prompted unfriendly antiquarians to look up 
| earlier statutes, the enforcement of which might 
| lead to strange results. Thus the legislature 
lof the Massachusetts Bay Colony decreed in 
| the year 1632: ‘‘Hereafter no garment shall be 
| made with short sleeves whereby the nakedness 
|of the arm may be discovered in the wearing 
| thereof; and such as have garments already 


| made with short sleeves shall not hereafter wear | 


| the same, unless they cover their arms to the 


| wrist with linen or otherwise; and that here- | 


after no person whatsoever shall make ,any 


garment for women or any of their sex with | 


sleeves more than half an eil wide in the widest 
| part thereof and proportionable for bigger or 





cover, this statute has never been repealed, and 
it is broken every time a woman in society goes 
to the ball or opera, or even dresses for dinner. 


MAKING HISTORY. 


t the foot of East Twenty-fourth Street, in 
New York City, lies the old sloop-of-war 
St. Mary’s, now and for many years past a 
school-ship for boys. But in the days before 
the Civil War the lessons taught on the St. 
Mary’s were more often to grown men. In 
‘*4 Sailor of Fortune’? Capt. B. 8. Osbon 
describes one of them: 


After a fairly good passage southward we 
arrived at Honolulu, in the Hawaiian Islands 
in the fall of 1849, and found there several 
whalemen and two French men-of-war. These 
two Frenchmen had attracted our notice, but 
at the time we did not understand why they 
were there, and paid no particular attention to 
them. 

A day or two after we arrived, the St. Mary’s, 
American sloop-of-war, came in from China, 
with most of her crew ill with an epidemic 
disease, As soon as her anchors were down, 
the sick men were landed under the guns of a 
little fort on the beach; and I remember very 
well how we blubber-hunters reviled the captain 
of the man-of-war for putting his men on the 
sandy beach, where there was no shelter, while 
only a few rods to the northward were beautiful 
grass and coconut-trees. 

During the afternoon, however, a boat from 
the St. Mary’s visi each whale-ship and 
requested the captains to come on board. ‘The 
conference between the captain of the sloop-of- 
war and the whalers lasted perhaps an hour 
when each returned to his ship anc announced 
the fact that the two French men-of-war were 
| there for the —_ of taking possession of the 
islands, and that the St. Mary’s men had been 
landed under the fort to keep the French from 
firing upon it. We were asked if we would 
volunteer to go on board the St. Mary’s and 
man her guns. Every man Jack volunteered. 
We were only too anxious to serve our country. 

The men from the different ships were told 
off in divisions, and went on board and were 
taught how to handle her guns. They got 
enough men from our ship and several other 
whalers to make up the full complement of the 
St. Mary’s crew in case she went into action. 

For forty-eight hours, night and day, the 
whalers were drilling on the man-of-war’s decks. 

“Old Bill,’? who had been in the British 
navy, and ~ p= who had served a short time 
in the United States navy, were selected among 
the gun-captains. The Frenchmen were evi- 
dently much surprised that the St. Mary’s, 
with more than half her crew on the sick-list, 
yet had her decks full of active men. After 
ooking over the situation for several days, they 
concluded that there was wisdom in discretion. 
They left Honolulu, and never again has¥rance 
attempted to gain possession of those islands. 
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TIMELY WORD. 
rs. Spears of Canbury delights in giving 
the account of her sister’s marriage, at the 
age of fifty-four, to a prosperous Westerner, 
and she never fails to mention her own part in 
the preliminary proceedings. 


“*T wanted her to be married, because I knew 
she’d got her mind on it, though ’twas late in 
life for her to take the notion,’? Mrs. Spears 
will tell her new listener; ‘‘but I’ve got my 
sense of duty, and I saw just what kind of an 
unsuspecting man he was, so 1 saw my way 
clear. 

***You know elderly maiden persons are set 
in their ways,’ I said to him, soon as I realized 
how things were turning; ‘they’re terrible set.’ 

‘**Why, are they?’ says he, real solemn. 
‘Are they, indeed ? 

“**They are,’ I told him. ‘They always 
want to have their own way, always.’ 

***Now do they?’ he asked me, still solemn 
as an owl. 


& 


‘they do, and Maria does. 
she’]l have her own way.’ 

***Now will she?’ He had a kind of a 
wondering tone that put me out of all patience 
with him. 

***Yes,’ I said, ‘she will. 
mite 0’ doubt of it.’ 

_‘* “Well, ma’am,’ he said, just as pleasant as 
pie, ‘she can have her way. guess that’s 
about all there is to it.’ 

‘An’ she does have it,’’ concludes Mrs. 
Spears, with a smile of satisfaction. ‘‘But he 
has everything else she can give him, and they 
do live just complete, thanks to me.’’ 


And what’s more, 


There isn’t a 








smaller persons.’’ So far as anybody can dis- | 


** *Yes, they do,’ and I spoke up pretty firm, | 





of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 

Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University | 
in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston. | 
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SELL TH 
NEIGHBORS AT 5 Cents EACH. Made of Wire. | 
Slides on any brush or broom handle. Women buy | 
atsight. SEND 10 CENTS FOR 3 and agents’ terms. 
The R. C. Company, 93 Federal St., Boston. 


a 
Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 
No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 


in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 
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Let our Engineers figure out your needs. | 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY ]) 
2 43 South Market St., Boston. 
















To Have is to Spend 


To save is to have when you need it 
By starting an account with us, 
as over 9,000 other depositors have done, 
if only for $5.00, and let your money 
earn for you an annual 


Interest of 4% 


will mean protection when you need it 








most. 


more than you do now. 

Better by far invest at least part of 
your savings where you may know it is 
safe @nd subject to your order at an in- 
stant’s notice than to spend foolishly. 

No matter where you are, you can 
bank by mail with us with safety and 
convenience. 

Write to-day for our booklet. It is 
interesting and will tell you thoroughly 
about our banking system. 





Please mention Youth’s Companion when writing. 


Slater Trust Company, 


Established 1855. Pawtucket, R. I. 
































For 
Every Kind 


of Pasting 


UCILAGE is not 

adapted for past- 
ing photographs. Neither 
is the ordinary kind of 
White Library Paste 
(the kind that is sold in 
glass jars) adapted for 
mending wall paper, 
pasting cloth, w or 
extra thick paper. 


Jellitac 
Paste 


is not only the whitest, 
strongest and purest, but 
it is also the only ad- 
hesive that is adapted 
for every kind of pasting. 





be sour, moldy or crusty. 


The proof is in its use. 








It is also the only kind of adhesive that is always ready and al- 
ways fit to use — because, mixing it only as you need it, it can never 


Being absolutely white and free from all injurious chemicals, it is also 
absolutely sanitary, and will not discolor the most delicate paper or fabric. 


‘Try a package and get Paste- Wise. 


Stationers, photo-supply stores and school-supply dealers all sell Jellitac. 
If you do not find it, send us 10 cents and we will mail you a package. 


TO DEALERS.— Write for Samples, Prices, etc., and learn 
how Jellitac will double your present sales and profits on Paste. 


ARTHUR S. HOYT, 90F West Broadway, 
New York. 
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Razor fully warranted. 











This Razor is made from the finest grade of steel, hardened and tempered after the 
We offer a 5-inch hollow ground blade and black handle. 
If not satisfactory after a week’s trial, it may be returned and 
the full amount paid for same will be refunded. 
which will be stamped on the top of the cover with any name desired for 15 cents extra. 


“K. B. Extra” Razor, with Case. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 35 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


Every 


Enclosed in a velvet-lined leather case, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
oe INCE 1815,” observes a famous American 
S historian, “‘the civilized world has been 
more successful than ever before in keeping 
clear of war.” In Europe that year brought 
Waterloo and the dramatic close of the long and 
bloody Napoleonic wars; in America, the stunning 
victory at New Orleans and the rounding out of a 
long tale of naval successes made it plain not to 
England alone but to every other Old World 
power that the Western nation was a doughty and 
resourceful antagonist, quite able to defend her- 
self; and thus was erected a barrier against 
hostilities from abroad that, until the rash and 
despairing Spanish attempt of 1898, was never 
passed. Of the ninety years previous to 1815, this 
country spent more than a third in war; in the 
ninety years since, only about seven have been 
darkened by any strife with other than savage 
foes. 

The year, therefore, may well be set as the 
beginning of the era of peace. The public mind 
and energy were no longer monopolized by the 
necessities of self-defense and the laying of the 
foundation-stones of the national existence. Rudi- 
mentary though the results yet accomplished 
were, they showed strength enough to let the 
nation, for almost the first time, pause and look 
about at its opportunities and take breath for its 
swift pacing forward along the peaceful path. 
“Foreign policies” shrank to insignificant dimen- 
sions beside the new importance of domestic 
concerns. 

With the fresh impulse thus given to commerce 
and to industrial development and the rapidly 
widening settlement of the country, the matter 
of inost immediate and serious public concern 
was —transportation. Where but a few years 
before it had been possible to reach every state in 
the Union by sailing along the Atlantic seaboard, 
it was now necessary to travel many weary inland 
miles over ill-made trails or along the winding 
river-ways. 

The steamboat was now becoming a practical 
aid, and Congress, as well as individuals, was 
beginning to use money for highway improvement. 
On July 4, 1817, Governor De Witt Clinton of New 
York threw out the first spadeful of earth from 
the excavation that was to become the Erie Canal, 
connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson 
River and thus with the Atlantic, and forming an 
outlet for the already notable production of the 
fertile and thriving states of the Middle West. 

The first story of this, the fourth group of Ameri- 
can History Stories,— The National Advance: 
Tales of Great Achievements,—gives a picturesque 
glimpse of the time, eight years later, when the k 
canal was finally opened for navigation. The dis- 
trust and opposition which attend any apparently 
revolutionary event of industrial as of political come is this story of “Bill Hammond’s Boy.” 
progress made their appearance here, and the 
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“ FORWARD, MARCHI” 





story of how some of the difficulties were over- | Mississippi have been a part of one of the stories of 


the previous group; the forerunners of the Great 


The beginnings of steam navigation upon the | Lake fleets were a matter of a little later date. 
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second of 


“The Coming of the Steamboat,” the 
the group, is a delightful story of life in two of the 
many new Western towns that were finding great 
prosperity or utter desolation according as the 
new means of transportation came to them or 
went elsewhere. 

In the issue of February 14th the reader is to be 
taken into the heart of the Rocky Mountains, 
what was then the Far West, inhabited only by 
Indians and white trappers and hunters. Samuel 
Parker was on his way to Oregon as a missionary 
in 1835, but turning aside to be present at the great 
annual gathering of the mountain men in the 
valley of the Green River, he was the cause of the 
thrilling incident of “Kit Carson’s Duel,” a vivid 
story of the wilderness. 

Once more the scene of the story is removed a 
thousand miles or more, and to a very different 
part of the border—the young nation is growing 
fast. 

The territory of Texas, while it was yet a part of 
Mexico, had become the home of a vigorous band 
of American pioneers, with American habits and 
ideas, who were galled and chafed beyond endur- 
ance by the oppressive tyranny of the government 
under which they now found themselves. The Tex- 
ans called a convention, set up a constitution of 
their own, and declared their state to be independ- 
ent of Mexican rule. They were ready enough, 
under any conditions, to fight valiantly for their 
cause; but the terrible massacres of the Alamo and 
Goliad incited them to such desperate avenging 
frenzy that when finally the Texans came face 
to face with Santa Anna at San Jacinto, their 
overwhelming onslaught settled the question of 
independence at a blow. “The Opening of the 
Southwestern Door’ and “The Black Bean” are 
both stories of this scene and period. One has 
for its background the bitter day at Goliad and 
Houston’s swift reprisal; the other is an intensely 
stirring chapter of the cruel border fighting that 
followed San Jacinto, and was brought to a close 
only by the war which the national government 
declared against Mexico in 1846. 

In the final story of this group, the first of its 
two parts to be published in the issue of March 
7th, is found once more the theme with which it 
began—transportation! The eight hundred miles 
of the “Great National Pike,” from Fort Cumber- 
land, Maryland, to Vandalia, Illinois, played a very 
great part in opening the West and Southwest to 
settlement. Over it ran the long trains of slow- 
moving freight wagons and the fast stages for 
passengers and mail. Its successful construction 
was, in large measure, due to the influence in Con- 
gress of Henry Clay, and it is fitting enough that 
the famous Kentuckian should be the dominating 
figure in the exciting story of “The Home-Stretch.” 
As the galloping horses and the great coach sped 
westward, so it is westward that the scenes of the 
stories of the next group move. 
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American History Stories. 
FIRST STORY OF FOURTH GROUP. 











ie! the room who were not con- 


vineced by Philip Ham- 
mond’s argument. 
‘Just to take the other side,’’ said 


“| LERE were several boys in 








‘Archer Butler 





brickbats in place of transparencies 
and jeers instead of martial music. 
And in Jim Tolley’s room the Guards 
were planning the governor’s ovation ! 








C=7 S oMibert— | Clinton’s flotilla—the first boats to 
Wwe j pass throughout the entire canal— 
cas departed from Buffalo October 26, 

. A” 1825. Various portions of the canal 

avant had been in use for a longer or 





Jack Rogers, ‘‘you know, Phil, what 

we'll get. It’s only fair to look the thing in the | truly, overturn conditions throughout central 
face. If the Guards march to meet the governor | New York, but at no point so radically as here 
to-morrow there’ll be war in Schenectady that at Schenectady. The very Indian meaning of 
will make Queenston Heights look like a/| the word explained all this. Schenectady was 
Fourth of July celebration. Union College is | the ‘‘town beyond the pine barrens.’’ Cohoes 
a local institution, and however much we may Falls, in the Mohawk, had made the town, as 
favor a great enterprise that will benefit the | all traffic left the Hudson on one hand and the 
State of New York, we do not need to add | Mohawk on the other, and crossed the inter- 
insult to Schenectady’s injury. We believe the vening sixteen miles in wagons. The Erie 
Erie Canal will be a blessing to the whole | Canal swept Cohoes Falls off the map—and 
nation. We know that it will, temporarily a with it the livelihood of hundreds of wagoners. 
least, be the ruin of this city; we know hun- | The Western Inland Lock Navigation Com- 
dreds of men will be thrown out of work, in| pany had made the Mohawk River navigable, 


fact, will be compelled to learn a new trade. | and hundreds of men plied that river on barge | 


Is it necessary that we flaunt ourselves before | and bateau, which must now give place to the 
these angered and injured men by parading | more swiftly moving and less expensively oper- 


through these streets to-morrow to meet 
Governor Clinton’s flotilla ?’’ 

The ‘‘Grand Erie Canal’’ was completed. 
For eight years since that Fourth of July, 
1817, the armies of workmen had been plowing 
the channel through the forests and swamps of 
the far-famed Long House of the Iroquois, 
from the site of Fort Stanwix, ‘‘the fort that 
never surrendered’? at Rome. The spirit of 
its promoters must have received something of 
the indomitable pluck of those Fort Stanwix 
heroes, for nothing daunted them—neither the 
jeers of thousands who said it would ‘‘never 
work,’’ and who compared it with Symmes’s 
Hole and other monstrosities of imagination, 
nor the loud curses of hundreds of wagoners 
and river-men whose business on the Mohawk 
River and the Genesee Road would be ruined 
by tbe gliding canal-boat—if it should ever 
glide. 


The success of ‘‘Clinton’s Ditch’? would, 





| ated canal-boat. 

Schenectady was not the only point where 
the Erie Canal caused dissatisfaction, but 
nowhere else was it so bitter as at this terminus 
| of land and river routes. Little wonder the 
| press of Schenectady was proposing ‘‘a funeral 
procession, or some other demonstration of 


mourning,’’ when Utica, Syracuse and Roches- | 


ter were welcoming Governor Clinton with fire- 
works, transparencies and salvos of artillery ! 
Philip Hammond was captain of the College 
Guards, and his answer came quickly when 
Rogers ceased speaking. Hammond had shown 
|a determination in the matter that none of his 
comrades could explain. 
| **As I have said,’’ he began, slowly, ‘‘I am 
| going to march the Guards from the armory to 
the canal and welcome Governor Clinton to 
Schenectady. I know the town is full of sore- 
| heads; I know there are hundreds of wagoners 


| 


These 


and river-men in liquor to-night swearing that | 





Clinton will get nothing here but stones and 
rotten eggs. We'll settle that to-morrow, for I 
have the president’s consent to march the 
Guards to meet him and escort him to his 
hotel. But, boys, there shall be no roll-call, 
and those of you who are afraid of ‘the Yellow- 
hammers’ had better stay away.’’ 

No one could have missed the sting of these 


shorter period, but before this fleet of 
gaily colored barges, no craft had sailed the 
entire canal. 

The scene presented by this pageant slowly 
moving from Buffalo to Rome and on down 
| the Mohawk valley was like nothing ever seen 
| on the continent before. 

The flag-ship of the squadron was well named 
the Seneca Chief—from the Iroquois nation, 
which through so many turbulent years guarded 





last words, although they were spoken in a | 
listless way, evidently as a taunt and not as a| well the western door of the Long House. 
rebuke or threat. As in every college town, | This boat bore the governor and his staff. It 
so here in Schenectady there had ever been | contained also two paintings, one showing the 
rivalry between town and college boys. |scene at Buffalo—as the artist conceived it 





But now rivalry had become enmity. For 
when Clinton’s barges set sail from Buffalo, 
the news was sent across New York by cannon 
report; and it was only by accident that the 
Guards’ cannon had not been found spiked 
when the moment arrived to send on the boom- 
ing message. 

A yellow hammer lying near, left by the 
fleeing culprits, had given a much-needed name 
to the ‘‘opposition.’’ 

Since then no opportunity had been missed 
to threaten vengeance upon all who attempted 
to welcome Clinton’s barges. Whitecap notices 
that would have done credit to a band of Ohio 
River ‘‘regulators’’ were scattered broadcast. 
demanded that Governor Clinton be 
ignored by ‘‘all friends of Schenectady’s wel- 
fare—others will be treated accordingly.’’ These 
were signed ‘‘The Yellowhammers.’’ 

And now, on the eve of his arrival, the tavern 
bars and the grog-shops were filled with men 
and boys who boasted over their cups that at 
one point, at least, in all his triumphant tour 
the Father of the Grand Canal would receive 


would appear—when Clinton’s fleet departed 
| on its famous journey to New York harbor, 
jo7- the other showing the governor in classic 
| garb as ‘‘ Hercules Resting from Hard Labor.’’ 
| Conspicuous in the cargo of the boat was a 
| cask of Lake Erie water. When the boat 
reached New York it was to be towed to the 
outer harbor, where the water of the lakes was 
| to be poured into the Atlantic at the ‘‘ wedding 
| of the ocean and the lakes.’’ 

| In the other boats of the squadron, Chief, 
| Superior, Commodore Perry and Buffalo, 
| rode the committees from the larger cities,— 
| Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse and New York, 
—while in the rear came Noah’s Ark, bringing 
eastward, as ‘‘products of the West,’’ a bear, 
two eagles, two fawns, several fish, and two 
Indian boys—as in the first ark, ‘‘two and 
two.’’ 

As this flotilla drifted slowly across those 
hundreds of miles it formed a picturesque 
scene that will never be forgotten in American 
history, as it was never forgotten by the thou- 
{sands that flocked to see it. It was greeted 
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with pomp and ceremony at all the larger 
towns and villages. At Rochester the firing of 
a feu de joie announced Clinton’s approach. 
Immediately a fine boat, the Young Lion of 
the West, rode out to meet the Seneca Chief. 

‘*‘Who comes there?’’ cried the sentinel on 
the Young Lion. 

‘*Your brothers from the West,’’ the sentinel 
on the Seneca Chief proudly made reply, ‘‘on 
the waters of the Great Lakes.’’ 

In all its pride of allegory and classic sym- 


bolism the progress of this triumphal squadron | 


proved to all the doubting world that the ‘‘Grand 
Erie Canal’’ was as great a success as its pro- 
moters ever dreamed. On Sunday, October 
30th, the squadron came into the Mohawk 
valley at Rome. 
Monday, and Clinton was due at Schenec- 
tady at five o’clock Tuesday afternoon. 

Although the meeting of the Guards had 
lasted beyond midnight, Philip Hammond 
was out at daybreak. His face was as 
gray as the rain of the misty morning, and 
it was plain that so far as sleep for him 
was concerned, the meeting might as well 
have lasted till broad daylight. The gray 
never left his face, nor did it leave the 
drizzling November day. From the back of 
his beautiful mare Dolly he watched care- 
fully each man of the Guards as they came 
one by one to the armory and in silence 
dressed for the afternoon parade. 

With anxious eyes their captain watched 
the ranks fill up. Perhaps it was the fact 
that there would be no roll-call and its 
implied challenge that brought every man of 
the company to his place; perhaps it was 
believed that the unpropitious weather 
would dampen the ardor of the Yellow- 
hammers. At any rate, when the college 
clock tolled three, and Jack Rogers sarcasti- 
cally called out, ‘‘All’s well!’’ the ranks 
wer as full as on commencement day. 

For a time after the mareh began it 
seemed that the fears of the eager boys would 
prove groundless, despite the rumors of the 
surging bands of roughs that had infested 
State Street all the morning ; but on turning into 
that thoroughfare every man clutched his musket 
more tightly. As the glittering files of bayonets 
swung into the wide, deserted street a long, 
strange ery resounded far below. From every 
door rushed the half-drunken rabble, and from 
scores of windows were thrust the excited 
faces of those who had long been waiting this 
moment. 

For a time the swarming mass of rioters 
seemed undecided, a dozen mouths shouting 
diverse orders. But the steady tramp of. the 
Guards echoed down the street, and as it grew 
louder and louder it seemed to challenge the 
mob and give it a strange steadiness. 

It did not advance, nor did it retreat a single 
pace. But again there rang out that strange 
cheer, not the sullen growl of defiance, but 
rather a jeering cry of scorn and ridicule com- 
mingled. 

As the Guards moved steadily onward, hardly 
half a block remaining between them and their 
adversaries, the features of the front ranks of 
the Yellowhammers became visible through the 
lightly falling rain. 

Rough river-men, browned from exposure to 
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It reached Little Falls on | 
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|the weather, were shoulder to shoulder with | 


burly wagoners, who had hauled millions of | 
tons of freight across the pine barrens. Rough | 
work makes rough men, and never workmen | 
knew more grueling labor than those who 
‘‘poled’’ the old bateaux up the dancing rapids 
of the Mohawk, or those who loaded and 
unloaded the great wagons that ran from Albany 
to the Mohawk. 

Such men, their hands and arms of steel, 
| their heads and necks blackened by the sun 
and the rain, the wind and the snow, formed 
the front of the line upon which the neat white 
files of college boys advanced. 

No one who was watching the spectacle 
looked for aught but bloodshed, and as Philip 
Hammond’s ringing command, ‘‘Halt!’’ rang 
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| out, a hundred hands were in readiness for the 


order, ‘‘Carry arms !’’ 
come. 

The lines were now within fifty feet of each 
‘other. After but a second’s glance at the 
| crowd, Philip Hammond threw his leg over 

the saddle and gave Dolly’s bridle to a sergeant. 
| With his riding-whip in his hand, the captain 
| of the Guards walked steadily forward until he 
| could have struck the foremost rioters with his 
| lash. 
The action was so unexpected that the center 
| of the crowd fell back from the advancing boy. 
| The flanks stood their ground; indeed, they 
pressed forward until Hammond stood in the 
middle of a strange semicircle. It was a most 
unexpected manceuver. The Guards watched 
their captain with as great astonishment as did 
the vanguard of the Yellowhammers. 

“T don’t blame you men,’’ Hammond said, 
bluntly, ‘‘for being angry at us boys for 
| marching to-day. You who work with your 
hands forget to work with your heads. Look 
back forty years, and tell me, did your fathers 
like it when wagons and stage-coaches began 
| to run on the trails where all freight had been 
| carried on their packhorses? Didn’t they fight 
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1s UCENDA 
flapped 
the end of 
her braid up and 
down the clouded 
window. ‘‘I’m 
tired of bacon, 
ma,’’ she an- 
nounced. 

Mrs. Madders smiled faintly behind the arm 
raised defensively between her face and the 
sizzling, popping pan. With a long two-pronged 
fork she kept the browning slices circulating. 

‘*You got some years of bacon ahead of you 
yet, Lucindy.’’ 

‘Yes, but not Job’s bacon, ma.’’ 

**All the Jobs I ever knew came to the scald- 
ing kettle sooner or later,’’ said her mother. 

Lucinda rolled out an uncompromising red 
lower lip. She had a streak of obstinacy in 


her. The braid waved more slowly, and finally | with faintest violet and delicate pink, but the | through the forest would drive the birds to roost. 
she tossed it over her shoulder with an air of | fluffy heaps of snow held in the broad palms | It was probable that this one had had his supper 


decision. 


**T used to seratch his back—maybe I scratched | the rigid maple limbs were frosted with crystal | it had passed over the belt of pines immediately 


those very pieces. They'd choke me. I’m 
going out to get a pa’tridge for supper.’’ 
‘*You’ll likely find pa’tridge meat bitter,’’ 


said Mrs. Madders. ‘‘The deep snow’s driven | Two miles up the bough-arched road her father dotted with young birches that looked in their 
| was at work in a hardwood ‘‘run,’’ cutting | 


"em to feed on spruce tips.’’ 

‘*Well, it’s not going to drive me to eat Job,’’ 
was Lucinda’s response. 

She began to array herself for the tramp. 
As she knotted the leather thongs of her snow- 


shoes loosely but securely about her ankles, Mrs. | 


Madders fidgeted uneasily. 
**Tt’ll be dark pretty soon,’’ she suggested. 


“V’ll fry up a little 
mush if you’d rath- 
.— 

‘*I’d rather have 
pa’tridge,’’ said Lu- 
cinda, distinctly. 

She rose and clat- 
tered to the door. 

“You’re a regular 
Madders,’’ sighed her 
| mother, not without some admiration for the 
| traits she herself so manifestly lacked. ‘‘Well, 
| you’d better hunt along the tote-road and get 
(a ride back with father. ’’ 

** All right. ”’ 
| Lucinda swung the door to and stepped out 
| upon the snow. The house stood in a small 
jpecrsrng about which the forest bent with a 
certain threatening and begrudging air. The 
sinking afternoon sun painted the smooth open 











| of the pines gleamed clear and colorless, and 


| to the tips of the smallest twigs. 
| Lucinda scuffled lightly along on the soft 
|carpet a little to the right of the tote-road. 


fuel. As Mrs. Madders had suggested, Lucinda 
planned her hunt so that she could meet him 
| on his return for the night, and thus save her- 
| self the fatigue of a tramp back. 

Puffy little chickadees’ drifted in short flights 
| before her as if they took pleasure in her com- 
| pany. She could see or hear no other living 


But that order did not | 






them? Didn’t they overturn the first wagons, 
cut the traces and stone the drivers? Didn’t 
they hate a wagon as much as you hate the 
sight of a canal-boat?’’ 

Hammond was thought to be no orator. His 
appearances on the college chapel platform had 
been in nowise brilliant; and yet he was the 
true orator when his soul was awake to some- | 
thing more than passing platitudes. And here 
he showed what he was. 

An angry crowd of ignorant men, expecting 
any and every kind of physical assault, and 
prepared to meet it, were smitten into sullen 
docility by the blunt, straightforward questions 
of this boy—questions they had answered a 
hundred times affirmatively. The speaker’s 
words were calm and smooth, but as he uttered 
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ENTERING THE VALLEY OF THE MOHAWK. 


|them he unconsciously lashed his riding-boots 
with his whip with stinging vehemence. But 
as Philip’s words grew in asperity the writhing 
of the lash ceased. 

“For five years the packhorse men fought 
the wagoners and coach-drivers before they 
could see that they were hopelessly wrong. 
For three or four years you have fought the 
canal just as blindly, just as foolishly. And I 
suppose your children on the Erie Canal will 
fight the next great advance in transportation 
as wildly as their fathers fought the canal or 
their grandfathers fought the wagon and stage- 
coach. It’s alla part of the awakening and 
progress of a mighty nation—and some must be 
ground under the wheel.’’ 

The words were heard plainly a dozen ranks 
deep. Back of that the crowd surged uneasily, 
and now and then angry cries of those in the 
rear calling to those in front drowned. the 
speaker’s voice. The hundreds in the windows 
heard not a word, but were speechless at the 
demoralized appearance of that silent body of 
men who could hear. What was the boy 
saying? Why did they not knock him down? 
Such was the burden of the cries. 

Then another sound came drifting clearly, | 
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creature, but the snow over which she | 
went was a page whereon she could read | 
the print of many shy woodland feet. 
The dotied trail of the white-footed 
mouse laced the edges of every open, | 
across which the bolder rabbits had spat- 
tered in profusion the broad prints of | 
their pads. A flock of juncos, husking | 
the seeds of a sturdy-headed weed, had | 
drawn down a solitary crow. There was | 
much of self-reliance and loneliness to be | 
read in his straight track. But Lucinda | 
was not interested. She had caught sight 
of another set of indentations, not so 
sharply defined, but more to her purpose. 
She followed them slowly and can | 
tiously, the gun held ready. They led 
to a clump of barberry bushes, where the 
bird had evidently paused to feed, for 
|the snow was splashed with the juice of the 
acid berries. She circled the clump and saw 
that the trail led through; but a few yards 
farther on it ended abruptly in a pair of paren- 
theses, where the old cock’s wings had struck 
| the snow as he rose in flight. 
| Lucinda paused and scrutinized the trees 
| ahead. She was convinced that the grouse had 
not been frightened, and in consequence had not 
| flown far. Moreover, the dusk that was sifting 


and gone to bed. But Lucinda concluded that 


_ ahead and alighted in another just beyond, a 
| thick and favorite roosting-place. 
| Between the two belts lay an old clearing, 


slim and silver nakedness like waxen tapers. 
On the farther edge the forest hung a frowning 
brow and threw long, introductory shadows 
| before its dark aisles. In one of these tall trees, 
not far from the edge, Lucinda expected to find 
the grouse. As it happened, however, the bird 
had not reached their shelter. It had been struck 
| down just as it had set its wings to thread the 











sweetly through the heavy air—the clashing - 
melody of a distant band. Whether or not 
Clinton knew of the disaffection at Schenectady, 
—for he had found it elsewhere,—his musicians 
could hardly have chosen a more appropriate 
tune than the one played by British bands 
when the soldiers of the king marched, dis- 
armed, between the files of French and Conti- 
nentals at Yorktown, ‘‘ The World Turned 
Upside Down.’”’ 

With a magnetic sweep of his hand, the cap- 
tain of the Guards pointed over the heads of 
the crowd toward the canal, down which the 
Seneca Chief was leading the way. 

‘You hear it? The tune that ended the 
Revolution? The Erie Canal has turned your 
world upside down. But it will be a better 

world to you after this. You’ll get more 
work and better pay than ever in your 
lives.’’ 

He paused a moment, as if undecided. 
Then he spoke impetuously : 

“*You knew Bill Hammond,’’ and he 
addressed a rioter whom he recognized as 
from his home town, Little Falls. ‘‘You 
were with him at Queenston and after- 
ward. He led you safely there, and then 
lay down to die of Seneca fever in ‘Clinton’s 
Ditch.’ Would he be with you with a rock 
in his hand, or would he be back there in 
the ranks? Would father be leading you, 
or us, to-day? And didn’t he as truly give 
his life for his country in that black canal 
trench, overseeing his men, as if he had 
lost it in the trenches beside Lundy’s Lane? 
You know as well as I do that it was fear 
of the British—fear of another 1812—that 
built the Erie Canal. We won’t have to 
fight for the Lakes again. Clinton’s Ditch 
has settled that.’’ 

The mention of William Hammond’s 
name had sensibly moved the crowd. Here 
and there men spoke in low tones to 
each other. The tune of Yorktown fame 
had ceased, and ‘‘Yankee Doodle’’ came 
crashing through the drizzling rain. Half 

the crowd had broken away to see Clinton’s 
squadron. 

‘** Are there any men here of Bill Hammond’s 
old company?’’ said Phil. His eyes were 
damp and the whip had ceased to writhe. 

‘*Aye! aye!l’? came the answer here and 
there, and soon a dozen men crowded forward 
sheepishly. Yet they came. 

They surrounded ‘‘ Bill Hammond’s boy,’’ 
but as they grasped his hands, he pulled them 
one by one into a straggling line, and sent for 
the fifes of the Guards. These were thrust 
into cold, trembling hands, and raised to lips 
that could blow ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ as long as a 
spark of life remained. 

‘*Forward, march!’ rang the command, and 
Hammond strode ahead. The crowd fell back 
to the sidewalks. It laughed; then a little 
cheer broke out somewhere, to be drowned by 
a mighty burst of cheering from the Guards. 

But as the strange procession marched to the 
canal, and deployed to receive the governor, 
Philip Hammond heard only the tune of the 
fifers, who had not played perhaps since they 
played on Canadian soil; and with eyes too 
wet to raise from the ground, he pressed closely 
to his side the sword his father had left him. 
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maze of twigs, and hunter and quarry had fallen 
upon the snow, where one of the long shadows 
stretched directly in Lucinda’s path. 

A slight, quick movement drew the young 
girl’s gaze downward, and she found herself 
looking into the hard, brilliant eyes of a great 
snowy owl. It stood upon the crumpled and 
partially torn body of the grouse, its claws 
buried in the still warm body. 

Ravenously hungry, with the taste of fresh 
blood on its tongue, its first emotion at being 
disturbed was of anger rather than fear, and it 
opened its beak and hissed viciously, while the 
yellow gaze of the eyes held a catlike menace. 
The huge bird, with its upright, muscular body, 
looked fully able to defend its supper. 

Lucinda had never seen one of these big owls 
before, and she stood studying it at a respectful 
distance. She noted with interest its snowy 
plumage lightly flecked with black, like spatter- 
ings from a pen, its size and its remarkable eyes. 
The creatures of the forest, fugitive as they 
were, she considered as neighbors and play- 
mates. But this big bird, with its attitude of 
immutable defiance, seefned far from neighborly. 
Besides, it had taken possession of what she 
considered her especial property. It was grow- 
ing dark, and Lucinda made up her mind that 
she and not that owl must have the grouse for 
supper. She raised the gun, took a hasty aim 
along its brown barrel, and fired. 

The owl fell backward, absurdly stiff, its 
wings half-open. There was no sign of life 
about it when Lucinda stepped up and looked 
down at it; half-regretting that she had fired. 

But the bird was not dead. A pellet or two 
had struck its tough breast muscles, and one had 
plowed across the top of its flat head, stunning 
it. When Lucinda reached for the grouse, the 
yellow eyes peeled open, the stout legs, lariganed 
in fluff, thrust upward, and two sets of talons 
clamped themselves to her forearm, striking 
through the thick clothing to the flesh. 

Stung by the pain, she drew back violently; 
but the owl kept its grip, and whipping its 














wings, came against her breast. Lucinda 
dropped the gun and threw up her left arm in 
time to save her face from the keen, snapping 
beak. 


Frustrated in this, the owl beat her with its | 
thrusting her left forearm against the bird’s 


strong wings, until, confused ‘and frightened, 
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her benumbed arm. But gradually the big 
wings found less space in which to flap, and 


| this lessened the force of the bird’s attack. 


Presently Lucinda succeeded in getting one 
wing under her and powerless. Then suddenly 


she staggered, locked the long tails of her shoes | breast, she tried to roll over on top of it. 


and fell sidewise in the snow. 

The owl, wounded as it was, believed that 
it was fighting for its life, and it fought 
savagely. Its beak got by Lucinda’s guard 
and gashed her cheek. 


She screamed with fear and tried to rise, but | 
the snow was soft and deep, and her clumsy | 
She tried to clutch the | 


shoes hampered her. 


Lithe as she was, it required some seconds 
to accomplish this. At last, panting and quiv- 
ering, she found herself above the creature, 
and drawing off her mitten with her teeth, she 
choked it until the films rolled up over the fierce 
yellow eyes and its claws opened convulsively. 

Lucinda was merciful in her moment of vic- 
tory ; but she did a very feminine thing. She 


owl by the throat, but her fingers had too little | slapped the owl’s inexpressive face smartly 


play within the heavy mitten, and slipped from | 
the sleek feathers. A blow from the knuckle | 
Her right | 
arm, into which the talons had struck, was | 
growing numb, and with every movement her | 


of one wing made her head ring. 


bedy sank deeper into the snow, which came 
chokingly about her mouth. If Lucinda had 
been a bigger girl, she would have had the 
strength to extricate herself; but small as she 
was, her situation was dangerous. 

Lucinda had not lost all her wits, however. 
She was not a daughter of the backwoods for 
nothing. Afraid at first that the snow into 
which she was sinking might suffocate her, 
she suddenly perceived that it was her best 
ally. So, rocking from side to side, with her 
left arm before her eyes, she began to deepen 
the pit. 

It took courage to do this, while the owl 
tried with fierce snappings to reach her face, 


and its claws bit more and more sharply into, 


| shuffled to the tote-road. 
The black bodies of Star and Comet | 





with her bare hand. Then she rose to her 
feet, stepped out of the little pit and picked up 
the grouse. 

‘*Nasty cat!’’ she exclaimed. 
torn one side off my supper.’’ 

She glanced vindictively at the owl, which 
had begun to blink with slow lugubriousness. 

**T guess you’ll know better next time,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’m a regular Madders.’’ 

With the grouse swinging in one hand she 
The ox-team was 


**He’s mostly 


coming. 
swung solemnly toward her to the accompani- 
ment of the mellow, frosty creaking of the 


loaded sled. Her father caught sight of her. 
‘*Hullo, small girl! What you doing here ?’’ 
he asked. 


“Getting a pa’tridge for supper,’’ replied 


Lucinda. ‘‘Lift me up on top, pa.’’ And no 
word about her struggle. This was ‘‘regular 


Madders,’’ too. 
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In ancient times the sacred plow employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind. 


ir 


farmer stands the first. Every one helps in 


his degree; but the farmer’s réle is of such | 


supreme importance in the scale that from the | 
beginning of history to the present day we find 
it honored by all thinking men. 

There is infinite dignity in work which | 
directly benefits the human race; there is 


an infinite power of self-respect in a man| 


who knows he is not trying to outwit his 
neighbor. 

The farmer does not make his crops, yet they | 
owe their existence to him. He writes his) 
history upon his fields, and it is a record of 
which he is pardonably prond. If there is a 
legitimate pleasure in the world, it must be 
that which is yielded by a good harvest—by 
the full ripe ears of wheat, the strong green 


corn standing upright in the sunlight, the | 


fruit-trees swaying low beneath their ample 
burden. 
No wonder that men who work in towns 


grow restless in the sweet summer days, = 


looking out of dingy office windows upon the 
dingier streets, think sadly of pasture-lands and | 
apple orchards and the clean country air. It | 
was a wise poet—Horace—who put the most 
charming description of farm life ever penned 
into the mouth of a pinched old money-lender, 
sickening amid his gains for the innocent and 
manly virtues he can never hope to enjoy: 


Happy the man, in busy schemes unskilled, 
Who, living simply like our sires of old, 

Tills the few acres which his father tilled, 
Vexed by no thoughts of usury or gold. 


All Latin poetry is redolent of the soil, for | 
the Roman of old, like the Italian of to-day, 
loved and honored husbandry. There is no) 
incident of a farmer’s life which Vergil has 
left unsung. He follows the laborer who in 
the early spring, when the melting snows vanish | 
from the hilltops, breaks up the heavy earth. 
‘*The husbandman cleaves the furrow with his 
crooked plow. Hence the labors of the year. 
Hence he sustains the country and his little 
children, his herds of kine and his deserving 
steers. ’’ 


The Farm That Vergil Knew. 
is wee draining of marshy ground, the | 
- 4 irrigation of light sandy soil—for these 
fea good deeds Vergil has boundless praise. 
He has sympathy, too, for the farmer’s mani- 
fold vexations—as pestilent then as now. He 
knows how the rank weeds choke the crops, 
how the mildew blights the corn, and the birds | 
feast unbidden in the oat-field. 

“*The little field-mouse, too, has built its | 
cell and stored its granaries; and the blind | 
mole has dug its underground lodge; the weevil 
plunders the heaps of corn, and so does the 
thrifty ant, fearful of old age.’’ 

When winter comes, and the bleak winds 
sweep down the Sabine hills, Vergil shows us 
the deep, low-ceilinged kitchen of the farm- 
house, lighted by resinous torches and warmed 
by glowing logs. The farmer, sitting by the 
fire, sharpens his blunted plowshare, or weaves 





|are healthy, his friendships few and lasting. 


| broken window-pane. A 


| tience, fosters strength, 


| social problems, 


OF FARMING. 
REPPLIER. 





baskets of pliant osier, or scoops little wooden 
boats for his children, while the farmer's wife, 


ARMING is the real business of the | spinning her flaxen thread, cheers the dull 
world. Of all the toilers who make | labor with her song. 
life possible and make it sweet, the | 


Over the tranquil dignity of such a life the 
great Latin poet loves to linger, contrasting it 
with the perilous existence of soldiers ‘‘rushing 
to arms,”’ or of mariners ‘“*who vex the dan- 
| gerous sea with oars.’’ And all that he sang 
| $0 nobly and so sweetly two thousand years 
ago has been echoed to-day by Rudyard Kipling 
in the slow chant of the Hindu farmer: 

Who knows 
How our Lords make strife? 
It is good that the young wheat grows, 
For the bread is Life. 

It is good to plant wheat and to- feed men. 
It is good to be one’s own master and enjoy 
reasonable independence and rational pleasures, 
to develop individual tastes, and to have 


| breathing-space in a crowded world. 


Of whom else can this be said but the farmer ? 
If his work is hard and his profits small, if he 
loses the keen activities of town life, the varied 
amusements, the social setting, the restless 
ambitions of the city, he has in their place a 
rare chance for that slow, sure growth of 
intelligence and resourcefulness that makes a 
man. 

His activities have a purpose, his amusements 


He has that all-round 
development which 
comes of depending 
upon oneself, and look- 
ing out for the accidents 
of life. 

A farmer cannot send 
next door for a plumber 
to thaw his pipes or 
for a glazier to mend his 


farmer’s boy cannot buy 
pastry round the corner, 
or turn a register when 
he wants to warm his 
room. 

No better equipment 
for life can be found 
anywhere than in the 
farmhouse. It breeds pa- 


and sends forth lads able 
to do battle sturdily with 
| the world. 

Where crops grow greene, 
Stout men are seene, 

is an old English adage 
which holds its truth to- 
day. 

‘*The farmer’s son,’ 
says an acute student of 
‘*is predestined to success in 
the world. No one will flinch from business 
troubles who knows what it is to pick stones 
on a twelve-acre lot 
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“HE IS USED TO 


When white oak woods are gosling gray, 


and robust east winds are blowing. Patient 
and strong is the boy who has learned to drive 
oxen. He is like well-grown maize; nothing 
can wilt him. 

“Driving oxen will make a Stoic philosopher 
out of any lad—-they are so unspeakably hard to 


manage. It is impossible to back 
them, insanity to turn them, utter 
exasperation to hasten them. ‘The 
only thing they do with any facility 
is to stop. 

‘*A farm boy’s future fortune is 
secure, since he is perfectly ac- 
quainted with self<djenial and the 
art of getting along without things. 
He is used to carrying the old 
bushel basket, bottomed with can- 
vas, and having splinters that hurt 
his shoulders, for the hired man 
generally wants the new one. He 
takes up with the old hoe, and the 
worst and most vilely hung scythe. 
When he wants nails he searches 
for them in refuse boards, and is 
satisfied with such ancient wrought- 
iron ones as are to be gathered from 

| the walls of sheds. Even these he 
fears ought to be put in the nail- 
box, where they will be of use, and 
not wasted nonsensically, for so the 
farmer thinks. ’’ 

This description may not sound 
alluring to the town-bred boy, with 
his innate love of ease and his 


astonished resentment when the 
world treats him roughly. But the 


farm lad is armed with patience— 
he knows what it is to wait upon 
the slow processes of nature—ard 
with self-reliance, being used to 
depend upon his own hands and 
his own brains in all the emer- 
gencies of life. 

He has pleasures, too, of which 
city boys know nothing, pleasures 
which vary with the changing sea- 
sons, and which sweeten the 
wholesome rigors of his life. 
woods, and 


The partial wood-gods overpay his love. 


He can tell us when the birds stop singing 
and settle down to the serious duties of life. 
He knows where the squirrel hides its stores, 
and how hard a struggle the little rabbit makes 
for its life in the long, cold winter months. 


The Lover of Apples. 


[ra 1S remarks upon the inconsequence of 
hens have all the sapience of King 
AME Solomon; and if the pigs would harken 
to his ‘sarcastic epithets, they would be wiser, 
sadder—and leaner—beasts. 


| 

| They'd eat less, but they’d take 
| A deal more exercise. 

| 


The farm boy knows the flavor of every apple 
in the countryside, having no narrow prejudice 
in favor of his own trees, but extending his 
patronage to all the neighboring orchards. 
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CARRYING THE OLD BUSHEL BASKET” 


pockets bulge with apples, he appears to be 
forever munching at one, and he has secret 
stores of them in the barn and in his attic bed- 
room, mellowing to perfect ripeness. 
~ The apple,’”’ says John Burroughs, ‘‘is the 
fruit of youth. As we grow old, we crave 
apples less. It isan ominous sign. When you 
jare ashamed to be seen eating them in the 
| street; when you can carry them in your pocket, 
|and your hand does not constantly find its way 
to them; when your neighbor has apples and 
you have none, and you make no nocturnal 
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|to be a happier 
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visits to his orchard; when your 
lunch-basket is without them, and 
you can pass a winter’s night at 
the fireside with no thought of the 
fruit at your elbow, then be assured 


that you are no longer a boy, either 
in heart or years.’’ 
Farm life fosters the heroic. 


Elisha was plowing when the man- 
tle of Elijah fell upon his shoulders. 
Cincinnatus stood at his plow when 
summoned to be consul of Rome, 
and Cato returned to his after years 
of hard and glorious fighting. Burns 
guided his plow while he composed 
those tender and lovely lines to the 
little field-mouse whose nest he had 
unwittingly laid bare ; and in later 
sadder years he recalled with pr ide 
his own ability as a farm-hand: 
I mind it weel, in early date, 
When I was beardless, young and 
blate, 
And first could thresh the barn, 
Or haud a yokin at the pleugh, 
And tho’ forfoughten,* sair eneugh, 

Yet uneco proud to learn. 

One of the liveliest pictures we 
have of Burns’s boyhood—for he 
was little more than a boy—is of 
his being hard at work threshing 
corn, when a young tutor, Doctor 
Niven, stopped to ask if he would 
go that night to a dance in a neigh- 
boring barn. 

Burns looked ruefully at the task 
before him, and shook his head. 
How could he possibly finish it in 
time? Country dances in Scotland 
began early, and there was a four- 
mile walk to be considered, besides 
the necessary process of cleaning up. 

**Suppose I stay and help?’’ said the tutor, 
and stripping off his coat, started with more 
zeal than discretion at the unaccustomed labor. 
Burns laughed at his awkwardness, but Doctor 
Niven was not to be daunted; and the two 
lads, jesting, and mocking at each other, finished 
the threshing between them, and went off gaily 
to the dance. 

The plowman, though he labor hard, 
Yet on a holiday, 
No emperor so merrily 
Does pass his time away. 


So wrote John Chalkhill nearly three hundred 
years ago, and his words have an honest and 
convincing ring, coming as they do from one 
who spent his life in quiet country places. ‘‘A 
gentleman, very innocent and prudent,’’ he 
loved farming, as Englishmen have always 
loved it, for the sake of independence and per- 
sonal dignity. Even the farm-laborer he held 
man than the artisan, less 
fretful, and easier to content. 
Our clothing is good sheepskin, 
Gray russet for our wives, 
’Tis warmth and not gay coloring 
That doth prolong our lives. 


Perhaps this Old World tranquillity, this 
freedom from ambition, this stillness which 
borders on the sluggish are outside the pale of 
American sympathy ; but they carry with them 
a sturdy spirit of self-respect. It is hard to 
real unmoved the epitaph cut deeply on the 
sunken headstone of an old Norfolk farmer, 
who was buried at Bedingham in 1742: 


Richard Faired, aged 78. Poor, but Chearful- 


Hearted, and working to the last. 

Not a bad summing up for any man, and onc 
which the recording angel must have copied 
with joy in the Book of Life. 


In an Old ‘‘ Year Book.’’ 


LAS i the early spec imens of English 
printing is a Farmers’ Year Book, dated 

BERS 1: 539, and full of advice to husbandmen. 
Its — wisdom is not unlike that of ‘‘ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,’’ which stood for so many 
years on the book-shelf of every American 
farmer. But Franklin’s counsel is of a more 
strenuous order. 


Plow deep while sluggards sleep, 
is his unresting cry; and who can fail to re- 
member those irksome lines, 

Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise, 
which poisoned our innocent childhood? How 
pleasant to contrast with them this comfortable 
old English adage, 

God makes the wheat grow greener 
While the farmer eats his dinner, 


and feel the encouragement it gives to an hour’s 
generous repose. Even the rigors of a hard 
winter are softened by the thought that snow- 
covered fields yield the best crops. 

If grass do grow in Januair or Februair, 

It will grow the worse for it all the year. 

It is not the farmer only, but the farmer’s 
wife to whom this venerable Year Book offers 
good advice. The duties of a farmer’s wife 
were so various and so heavy in the reign of 
Henry VIII that only the greater simplicity of 
life made it possible for her to perform them. 

The pigs and the poultry were her care. 
She milked the cows and made the strong, rich 
* Tired. 
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cheese. She brewed the ale and smoked the 
beef. Her spinning-wheel was never idle, and 
the stout linen cloth with which her sons were 
clad was of her weaving. She sold the produce 
of the farm, and bought whatever her house- 
hold required. 


She is warned by this good old book that, as | 


her husband trusts his welfare in her hands, 


it is her part to make a true reckoning of what | 


she has spent and what she has received. And 
if by chance the farmer goes to market, he is 
to be equally frank, so that both may know 
‘‘what pence are in the pouch.’’ ‘‘For if one 
should essay to deceive the other, he deceiveth 
himself, and is not like to thrive. Therefore 
they must be true, each to the other.’’ 

‘*My father,’’ wrote Bishop Latimer in 1540, 
‘‘was a yeoman, and tilled as much land as 
kept half a dozen men. He had walk for a 






Cx HE southern boat went away leaving 
the little band of weather-worn gold- 

ERG seckers camped upon the planks of the | 
ott 


for fear of missing the upgoing steamer, which | carrying their beds on their backs. 
overdue, and spent their time | no more think of leaving them even 


was already 
fishing and planning their new prospecting 
tour. 

As Mason and Jack walked aside, the trailer 














| hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty | gray and menacing, and was glad he had been 


| and some alms he gave to the poor.’ 


kine. He kept me to school; he married my | prevented from joining them. 

sisters with five pounds apiece, so that he| ‘‘Good-by! See you in Atlin!’? each man 
brought them up in godliness and fear of the | shouted, and waved his hat cheerily. 

Lord. He kept hospitality for his neighbors, By noon Mason had made his purchases and 
| was ready for a pack-train to carry the outfit 
It was from such quiet farmhouses that | over the divide, and Jack, who had -seen all 


| England’s sons went forth to do battle with the | there was to be seen of the town, was eager 
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| 


thrust a handful of bills toward the boy. | 


‘See what the colonel forced upon me as he | boarding-house, and the proprietor, 


left.’” 

Jack stared in amazement. 
for?’’ 

‘‘My wages—and a bonus for us both. He 
said we’d shared his hardships, and he felt that 
he ought to do something to help us over the 
low spots. It seems the collector up there knew 
some friends of his and cashed his drafts.’’ 

“‘l’m glad he’s gone. He was a strange 
man. I was afraid of him.’”’ 

‘*But his heart was right when it came to 
us,’’ replied Mason. 


‘*What’s that 


The water of the bay was bright in the sun— for his outfit. The news leaked out : 
the waves were leaping, and the far hills allured | | somehow, but no one knew where ie 
It was glorious to anticipate | Jake was located. He pulled out in 
a real ocean voyage, and to think that it would | the night, and no one knew which 
Why should | way he went—and they wouldn’t have 
To dream dreams is the privilege known only a fellow hunting caribou 
lover in Atlin met Jake going in. 


to exploration. 
lead, after all, to a golden river. 


of youth. 

The two friends were silent as turtles as they 
sat on the sunny wharf and watched the south- 
ern gateway of the bay. 


again and again what the new and near-by 
gold-field was like. Jack’s letters home were 
long, and full of confidence and hope again. 

At last the boat came, a small, slow, old- 
fashioned freight-steamer, but that did not 
matter to the trailers—who crowded aboard like 
a lot of ants, each with his roll of bedding. 


‘The boat was already crowded, and there were | 


no berths, so they all sat round on their blankets 
on deck and watched the more fortunate pas- 
sengers without envy. 

It was a glorious ride to Jack, for the wonders 
of the deep seemed to offer themselves to view. 


Strange and monstrous fishes darted by, or | open-eared, sat on their beds in the 
leaped into the air—and once a whale was seen dimly lighted office room—their minds 
far to the seaward. The course of the ship for busy with plans for getting to the 


There was so little | 
to say and so little to think except to wonder mer, sneaking back and forth, saying 
| nothing to nobody.’’ 








world, and make her name great among the | to be on the way. All reports of the gold-fields 
nations. It is the farmhouse to-day that breeds | were most encouraging. ‘‘And we’re to be in 
the strength and sinews of our own vast land, | on the ground floor,’’ Mason said. 
that stands back of all the industrial forces; Had Jack been less intent on his gold-hunting, 
which grow mightier every year. It is well | the town, and especially its surroundings, would 
for us that America has strong and patient | have enthralled him. On every side rose the 
farmers who hold their own self-respect and | stern mountains, and the river which roared 
the usefulness of their work to be better than | along its boulder-strewn bed to the bay was 
snatching at wealth. | full of the silt of the granite over which it had 
For the wheat and the cattle are all my care, | Stound its way. The whole flat on which the 
And the rest is the will of God. town stood was indeed the work of this stream 

in its elder, more potential days. ~The village 
itself was quite humdrum, but its cordon of 
mountains appealed to the prairie-born youth. 

There was little sign along the streets of the 
flood of gold-seekers who had passed through 
on their way across the hills to the mighty valley 
beyond—only here and there a tent floor or a 
scattered circle of blackened embers. 

At last the packer for whom they were wait- 





tales he had heard of the cruel White 
Pass filled Jack’s mind. 'The gold-fields 
were not to be approached by steamer, that he 
knew. The town, too, had a wild name, and 
he was glad of Mason’s companionship as they 





They would | and evidently a man of education. 


for a moment than they would think 
of pulling off their boots. 

They found shelter in a rough pine 
‘*hotel,’? which was indeed only a 


delighted with this unexpected rush 
of custom, proved instantly communi- 
cative. 

**Yes, the whole town is out on the 
strike,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re just in 
time to get in on it.’’ 

**Tell us about it!’’ demanded the 
gold-seekers, eagerly. 

‘There isn’t much to tell,’’ was 
his reply. ‘‘Jake Hilyer came in 
here about two weeks ago for grub, 
and brought some coarse gold to pay 


Then the whole thing came out. He’s 
got a secret way over the glacier, and 
he’s been working over there all sum- 


“Did they trail him up?’’ asked 
Mason. 

“They tried to, but nobody can find 
his cut-off. They mostly go-over the 
White Pass to Bennett, then round by 
boat to Tagish and over Tagish to 
Atlin.’’ 

‘*How far is it?’’ 

‘* About a hundred and twenty miles 
—but it’s not more than forty over 
the glacier.’’ 

The gold-seekers, big-eyed and 


HERE WAS THE ACTUAL MINE 
FOR WHICH JACK WAS 
IN SEARCH 


nearly the whole way was inside the islands | new diggings. Many of them were 


which break the mighty surge of the open sea, 
so that the boat ran as steadily and quietly as 
if on a river. The coast range grew each hour 
more bold and rugged, and when night fell and 
the moon rose the scene was magical in its 
desolate and somber beauty. 

The trailers spread their beds on the floor of 
the ‘‘social room,’’ as it was called, and there 
was so much skylarking and noise that the 
mate had to come round and command silence. 

Jack woke the next day with a ferocious 
appetite, and so did all the gold-seekers, and as 
they had to wait till the second table, their 
hunger grew into complaint. It seemed as if 
the “first-class people” were maliciously keeping 
them out of their breakfast. But even this 
waiting had an end, and at last they all sat to 
the feast. It did not matter to them that the 
steak was tough and the coffee overboiled. 

All day they sailed peacefully northward; 
and at last on the loftiest mountains, huge 
glaciers, graceful as rivers, could be seen curving 
downward out of the clouds—shining like silver 
amid the storm-darkened rocks. Some of them 


descended almost to the edge of the water, others | pass. 


stopped abruptly high in air, there to melt and 
give themselves to the sea in milky floods of 
rushing water. It grew colder and more rainy, 
the sky was darker, the sea more savage. 

Late in the day they entered the Lynn Canal, | 


a long, narrow arm of the ocean, and turned heard talking and planning their start for the 
straight toward the majestic coast range, on | next day, and they were as gay as if going 
This bay was | | berrying. 


which snow and ice glittered. 
in truth a cafion in the mountains which the 
sea had filled. 

It was dark when they caught the twinkle 





reduced almost to their last dollar, and were 
correspondingly desperate to get to the camp 
to secure work, and to win a share on a 
claim. 

Mason, with his remarkable power of getting 
at the heart of the matter, studied the maps 
and the various routes, and strongly advised 
against any attempt to cross the glacier. 

“*In fact,’’ he said, ‘‘unless you can put up 
at least fifty dollars for transportation and grub, 
you’d better not try to go in. It’s not safe to 
count on work in a new camp, and I don’t 
understand that anybody is panning gold the 
first day or two.’’ 

Among the men of the long trail was a group 
of sturdy fellows from Iowa and Illinois, who 
had started with even a scantier allowance than 
Jack’s, and who were now almost destitute of | 
clothes and money. They made up their minds 
to a last desperate venture. Depositing with | checked.”’ 
the landlord enough money to buy their passage | ‘‘Good boy!’’ said Siebert. 
back to Seattle, they pooled every cent they had | it?’’ 
left for food enough to last seven days, and| Mason explained while they were packing 


is Siebert,’’ said the landlord. ‘‘His father is 
a professor in a big college back in the States, 
but he knows his business. ’’ 

This interested Jack, and he attempted to 
open a conversation with the packer as he was 
examining their outfit. But Siebert answered 
coldly. Jack was only another tenderfoot to 
him; but when Mason led a horse up and 
began to pack it with their bundles, Siebert’s 
eyes lighted. ‘‘You’ve been there before,’’ 
said he. ‘‘Where?’’ 

‘*Montana.’’ 

*T know Montana—careered all over the 
Kalispell range one season. ’’ 

**So have I,’’ said Mason. 

**Then shake,’’ said Siebert. 

Mason went on: ‘‘Don’t make any mistake 
about this boy. He’s just off a thousand miles 
of the worst trail I ever trod. He’s sure season- 





**What trail was 


| announced their intention to storm the glacier | the horses, and by the time they pulled the last 


| cool caution. 


of the lights of Skagway, now world-famous | 


as the port of entry to the Klondike. Little 
could be discerned of the town beyond three or 
four very long and very high wharves which 
ran far out into the bay, sparkling with electric 
lights. 


As they neared the head of the bay, all the | 


| said the landlord to Mason. 


| cinch they were all friends—almost partners. 

“T haven’t gone in on any of these rushes 
because I saw good safe money right here 
packing, but I’ve staked a fellow on this Atlin 
run,’’ remarked Siebert. 

Mason winked at Jack. ‘‘I’ve been telling 
the boy here that he’d sure make a strike as a 
cook, but he won’t hear to it. Nothing but 
sieving out gold will do for him.’’ 

They got off at once, as Siebert was anxious 
to make a certain cabin, his regular stopping- 
what they’re up against.’’ place. The road for a few miles went directly 

They rose early, and after breakfast took up | up the swift little river, crossing and recrossing | 
their packs. At about seven o’clock, while | it many times. For long distances corduroy | 


Jack’s heart was fired by their bravery, and | 
he would have joined them but for Mason’s | 
‘‘Not for me,’’ he said. ‘I’m 
| no foot-passenger. There’s an easier way.”’ 

Late in the night the other fellows could be 


“They'll all be back here in three days,’’ 
**They don’t know 





ing came. He was a slender, reticent and self- | 


They were afraid to go too far afield | ‘left the boat and passed to the shore—still | contained fellow, a little younger than Mason, 
‘His name | in the mountains was like the blast from some 
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a railway is being built, you see, and will get 
to Bennett by spring. We’ve seen great changes 
this summer.’’ 

The day had grown gloomy, the heights were 
lost in whirling mist, and the sound of the river 
was a snarl, but Jack was happy. He loved 
the advance into mystery with two such capable 
companions. Siebert walked ahead, leading a 
packhorse, and Jack followed with another, 
while Mason brought up the rear by driving 
three others, loose on the trail. It seemed to 
them both the most natural thing in the world 
to be leading or driving packhorses. 

They camped that night in a deserted cabin 
close to the river, and Jack cooked the supper. 
This, too, seemed the natural thing for him to 
do. They went to bed early, and were up early 
and pushing upward before it was fairly light. 
An hour later they left the wagon-road and 
began to climb rapidly into wild, weird and 
lonely land. 

Siebert said, ‘‘Don’t touch a drop of water 
on the trail till I tell you. The streams are all 
poisoned with dead horses. There is only one 
place to drink on the trail.’’ 

It was a desolate world up there—a world of 
peaks half-hid, of valleys of shadow, of streams 
reeking with miasma, of rocks slippery and 
wreck-bestrewn. It had no sunshine, — this 
world,—and the wind rushing through the cleft 


cavern of despair, carrying with its 
rush the moans of all the murdered 
horses that lay behind. It was almost 
deserted, too, for only a few travellers 
were abroad in the storm. 

All day they climbed amid these 
dreadful sights and ominous sounds, 
and when they camped at night it was 
in a small valley in a gray rain, which 
hid the outer world from view. To be 
alone in such a land would have been 
terrifying almost to madness. 

All night the rain beat upon their 
tent and the wind roared and moaned 
round them—and Jack, young as he 

was, lay awake a long time, 

wondering at the power and the 

mystery of the sound. He went to 

sleep at last, wishing the morning 
would come, and when he woke 
the sun was shining on a 
distant peak, although the 
mist still clung to the val- 
ley, and his brave and 
hardy guides were astir 
and smiling. 

The descent that day led 
to a less inhospitable 
world ; and when at about 
two o’clock they came to 
the shore of Lake Bennett, 
Jack thrilled to its beauty. 

Sparkling in the sun, 
it led away between pur- 
ple hills, and its far vistas 
seemed to promise a saner, 
sweeter way to fortune. 

Bennett was a town of 
departure—a village on the 
sand, where boats were 
building and loading for 
their long journey down 
the river to the Klondike. 
Its one street was com- 
posed of storehouses and 
hotels. It was also the 
headquarters of the Canadian mounted police, 
for it was in the Northwest Territory. 

Steamers had begun to run from here to 
White Horse Rapids, and one scow with a rude 
engine in it was about to start for Atlin Lake. 
Upon this boat Mason at once engaged passage, 
on the theory that time was more valuable than 
money at this moment. It was a rude little 


DRAWN BY 
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| craft with no berths, no dining-room—in short, 


not much else but boiler-room, and that was 
nearly filled with wood for the engine. 

With a hearty good-by to Siebert, they went 
aboard with their dunnage, and a couple of 
hours later the shaky craft pulled out and began 
to puff slowly northward, down the long and 
narrow lake. It was a glorious evening. The 
sky was filled with splendid sunset clouds, and 
the lake, rough and tumbling in the wind, was 
almost violet in depth of color. The mountains, 
rugged and almost bare, rose high on each hand. 

As they steamed on, they passed a number 
of sailing craft laboring downward, some of 
them carrying coops of chickens and pens of 
pigs, as well as household goods. Children 
could be seen on one of the big scow-like vessels, 
and a sturdy woman was hanging out her wash. 
All seemed happy and confident, and shouted 
and waved their hands in greeting with cries of 
**Good luck !’? 

Mason took his bed and led Jack up on the 
roof of the boat, and ‘‘made down’’ there, for 
the air in the hold was very bad; and so they 
lay far into the night, watching the sparks fly 
from the stack, and listening to the laboring 
cough and hoarse grunting of the engine. 

**Well, this is a new way to prospect,’’ said 
Mason; ‘‘but I kind of like it, after all.’’ 

Morning found them in Tagish water, a 


Mason and Jack stood at the door to say ‘‘Good | bridges covered morasses of tree mold, and at | splendid lake which ran for twenty miles or 


luck,’’ these farmer boys started off, each with | | others the turnpike was dug over rocky hills. 
a heavy burden on his back, bound for the | **In the old days,’’ said Siebert, 
high trail. Jack lifted his eyes to the bleak | dered through the mud.’’ 


mountains, on which the clouds hung cold and | meant the previous April and May. 


‘we floun- | | the eye. 
By ‘‘old days’’ he | | only a lake, but the ice-armored coast range 
“Now | proved that it was barred from the ocean in that 


| more to north and to south, beyond the reach of 
Jack could: hardly believe it to be 
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direction at least. All the way up they passed 
rowboats going in filled with prospectors like 
themselves, all eager and gay and confident. 
They landed late in the afternoon at Atlin 
City, a village of tents in the woods of the shore 
—and from here their luggage had to be trans- 
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where men were shoveling dirt into the boxes. 
Here was the actual mine for which Jack was 
in search. Here in a flash he saw and under- 


| stood what he could do. 


“It is very simple; I can build a ditch like 
I can construct a sluice-box,’’ said he 


ported to Atlin Lake, some miles to the east. | to himself, ‘‘and I can mine out gold,’’ and 


Horses were scarce and rates of freighting high, 
so Mason said, ‘‘It’s tough on cowboys, but I 
reckon we’re due to make burros of ourselves 
and pack this stuff across the hill. But before 
doing that let’s get some supper. ’’ 

Supper at the only restaurant in town was a 
dollar each, and Mason hesitated. ‘‘That’s 
a good deal,’’ said he. ‘‘l guess we’ll have to 
unpack and cook our own.”’ 

The Chinaman looked at them with smiling 


eyes. ‘‘Callybou meat,’’ said he, enticingly. 
‘‘Caribou!’’ shouted the trailer. ‘‘That set- 
tles it. We eat.’’ 


It was a delicious meal, and when they had 
finished, Mason paid his money with satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘That’s our last square meal—at a table,’’ 
he hastily added. ‘‘It’s up to you now.”’ 

It was only two miles across the ridge between 
the two lakes, but it took them till late at night 
to carry their outfit across. They made three 
trips, always in company with others, and the 
spirit of good cheer was never absent. Jack 
was tired enough as he staggered down to the 
shore of the wide lake the third time. - 

They did not put up their tent, but rolled 
into their beds without undressing, aching with 
fatigue. . Their rest was broken by others coming 
and going all night and by the tramp of the 
big red packhorse—the only one on the trail— 
and by the click-clack of oar-locks as the ferry- 
boat came and went. 

The sun shone directly on their faces as it 
peeped above the hills across the lake, and as 
Jack sat up he faced one of the most beautiful 
sights of his life—a lake, placid as glass, reflect- 
ing all the glories of the morning. He sprang 
up with heart as light as a feather. This land 
was not the grim north he had feared; it was 
beautiful, invigorating, inspiring! He longed 
to let his mother know how fine and safe it was. 
‘‘Why, it’s like September at home!’’ he said. 

Mason, too, was delighted. ‘‘I never saw a 
piece of water as big as that,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
sure is fine. Ought to be good fishing here.’’ 

It cost them two dollars more to get rowed 
across the lake. The boat was filled with gold- 
seekers and their baggage, and moved slowly, 
softly, as if in oil. The mountains were re- 
splendent to the south. As they neared the 
mouth of Pine Creek, with its bar of golden 
sand, each man strained his eyes as if hoping 
to perceive the glitter of heaped gold, but all 
that could be seen was a fringe of boats before 
a pleasant wooded bank and a group of tents 
gleaming in the evergreens. Gold-fields are 
always more alluring at a distance than when 
underfoot. 

Pine City was but a camp of supplies. The 
discovery claim was some eight miles up the 
stream, and all staked out. They went into 
camp in the willows among the tents close-set 
along the shore of the lake. 

The whole camp was grumbling over the way 
in which men had claimed locations for others, 
erecting stakes to hold them, so that no one 
knew which were the real claims and which 
the bogus. The land-recorder was a mere boy, 
and the rush had left him helpless to do more 
than give a receipt for the money paid for each 
filing. The whole district was in confusion, 
and no one knew whether the claims were in 
British Columbia or the Northwest Territory. 

“*The only way to do,’’ said one tall miner 
from Idaho, ‘‘is to pitch your tent on a claim, 
go to work at the dirt, and stand off any one 
that meddles with you.’’ 

This man made friends with Mason at once, 
and gave him a full history of the camp. 
‘‘There have been two rushes,’’ he said, ‘‘one 
to the south fork and one to Lake Surprise.’’ 
Here he winked. ‘‘There’s another one due, 
and you want to be ready to take a part in it. 
It’s likely to come any time. They are out 
prospecting, and as soon as they strike it, the 
news will leak out. It always does.’’ 

Jack’s heart beat fast with excitement. He 
was at last on the spot in the land of gold. 
One man, eight miles up the river, was said to 
be ‘‘cleaning up’’ two thousand dollars a week. 
Jake Hilyer, who held ‘‘Discovery Claim,”’’ 
was doing better than that. After setting their 
tent, Mason proposed that they take a run up 
the trail to spy out the land. 

The town was already laid out ambitiously 
with names tacked to the trees to indicate 
streets and boulevards; stores and banks were 
being organized, and saloons abounded; but 
all these were soon left behind, and the trail, 
hard and fine, mounted pleasantly along the 
valley of Pine Creek. It was busy with miners 
packing up or packing down; all going up were 
bending low with their burdens. 

After about four miles’ travel, our adventurers 
came to the gold country, where men were 


sawing lumber for sluice-boxes and building | 
cabins and digging ditches. Some of them had | 
little bottles of gold nuggets to show, and all | 


were confident and happy—quite in key with 
the delicious golden autumn weather. They 
gave information and advice readily. ‘‘Be 
ready for the next rush,’’ they said. 

All the claims along the creek were taken, 
and at last they came to Hilyer’s sluiceway, 





‘of a rattlesnake. 
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the desire to possess a claim filled his heart. 
“*There must be other claims as good as this,’’ 
he said to Mason. 
“‘Sure,’”’ responded the trailer, ‘‘but as I 
don’t know a thing about trailing one up, our 
chances are poor. But we’ll learn,’’ he added, 


quietly. 
but there are others. It’s our lay to move up 
here and begin to explore.’’ 

To every one Mat Mason met he talked, and 


when they started home—that is, to Pine City | 


—he was in full possession of the general situa- 
tion. 

‘*The gold came from those hills to the east,’’ 
| he said, ‘‘and what we want to do is to join 
| the band working to locate new diggings on the 
creeks above here. We’re going to win out,”’’ 
he said, with firm conviction. 

' TO BE CONTINUED. 
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paper GH I have hunted for and 
caught the most venomous of snakes, 
and always keep a collection of them 
living in my house, yet under certain circum- 
stances I fear them as much as any one else. 

Of all the snakes of Florida, that which most 
claimed my attention when I arrived there was 
the great diamond rattlesnake (Crotalus ada- 
manteus), that most dangerous of all the living 
creatures that ever inhabited the wild places of 
the South. 

Fortunately these great vipers are not plenti- 
ful. One may live two or three years in the 
wildest part of the country and never see one ; 
yet they may be encountered anywhere. 

Throughout most of my sojourn in Florida I 
have lived or camped in the woods, that the 
subjects of my study might be round me. 

One morning, as I was getting ready to set | 
out from my woodland retreat for a ramble 
along the waterside, I saw three boys come 
running toward the house. One of them had a | 
shotgun, and a dog galloped along before them. 
Some fifty yards off they halted, and the pant- | 
ing leader called, ‘‘Do you want a big rattle. | 
snake? We’ve found one, and you can catch | 
him easily. He’s coiled up in a hollow tree.’’ 

‘*Where is he ?’’ 

‘Oh, half a mile off, up there in the woods.’’ | 

“Did he rattle ?’’ 

‘*No, he didn’t rattle. 

“Oho!” thought L 
pine-snake or large king-snake;’’ for people 
often mistake these big mottled reptiles for 
rattlesnakes. The chances were that this one, 
if he was a rattlesnake, would have rattled as 
soon as he was discovered by three fidgety boys 
and a frisky dog. 

Believing, therefore, that it would prove to be 
some large, harmless snake that I might possibly 
want to add to my collection, I seized my six- 
foot snake stick and set out at once with the 
boys. I made no other preparation 
whatever. I did not even put on 
leggings. 

In a few minutes we were close to a 
thicket of palmetto and sweet myrtle. ‘‘In there 
he is,’’ said the boys, pointing to the thicket; 


He’s asleep.’’ 


“- 


; and just as they spoke I saw, marked across a 


mole-heap by the path, the broad, smooth trail 
It was nearly four inches in 


Leaving the foot-path and going over toward 
the thicket, I saw the same mark on two other 
mole-heaps. From this I judged that most 
probably the boys were right, and that they 
had really seen a rattlesnake, and a large 
one. 

Before entering among the bushes, the boys 
called up the dog, and held him in leash lest 
he should run up on the snake and be killed, 
as are many dogs in Florida every year. 

‘You go in first,’’ said one of the boys. 
‘*We’ll follow, and show you where he is.’’ 

**Give me that gun, then,’’ said 1; for it was 
dangerous enough to have one or more rattle- 
snakes before me, without also having behind 
me a gun in the hands of a nervous boy. Of | 
the two, the rattlesnake was the lesser risk. 

We came to an open space where a tree had 
fallen. It was an oak laid low by a storm. 
Its branches were now leafless and rotten, and 


| the trunk lay across a pine stump, which held | 


it up some three feet above the ground. Near 
by was the old oak stump from which it had | 
broken off, with a good-sized hole rotted into 
its side. This opening was down at the ground, | 
and at its lower part not large; but at the top 
it was wide. 

‘*He is in that stump,”’ said the leading boy. 
“Tf you go over and look down through the 
hole in the top you can see him.’’ 

Telling the boys to stay where they were, 
and watching every step I took, lest I might | 
accidentally put my foot on another rattlesnake, 
—because there are often two where only one 
is seen,—I went over to the oak stump and 
peeped down into its interior. 

‘‘Why, there’s no rattlesnake here !’’ said I. 

‘*Well, he must be there,’”’ said one of the 
boys, ‘‘because we never bothered him; and 
he was asleep, and didn’t rattle. And we all 
looked in at him. Didn’t we, Tom?’’ 

**Come and look for yourselves,’’ I said, 
you’ ll see he’s not here now.’’ 

So they all trooped over to my side and peeped 


‘and 






| could see no sign of him. 


“It’s some harniless | 
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down into the hole in the stump, and were 
much disappointed to find that he was not in it. 

As the sun was shining into the hole at the 
top, I dropped down on my knees to look in 
through the lower orifice, so as to be sure 
whether a rattlesnake had really lain there or 
not. A momentary glance convinced me that 
the boys were telling the truth; for there on 


the soft, black mold at the bottom was the | 


imprint of his body. Even in the entrance the 
soil was freshly rubbed where he had passed, 
going in and coming out again. 
‘*All right,’’ I said, jumping up. 
there, sure enough; and he is not far off now.’’ 
I handed back the gun to the boy who owned 
it, and then I said, ‘‘Will you help me to look 


for him ?’’ 


*‘Of course we will.’’ 

“Very good. The first thing to do is to stand 
still where you are, and search with your eyes 
every inch of ground you can see.’’ 

Now this open space was almost clear, the 


|only thing growing in it being a sparse and 


meager crop of huckleberry bushes not more 
| than a foot in height. If the rattlesnake were 
there, we could probably discover him. 

For some minutes we looked and looked, but 
Thinking that he 
might be lying under the shady myrtles sur- 
rounding the open patch, I sent the boys into 


| the bushes, with instructions to keep in the 
thicket about ten yards in from the edge, and | 
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HE WAS SLOWLY COILING HIMSELF 
BETWEEN MY FEET 


beat carefully all round the circumference of 
the clear spot. I explained to them that if they 
kept too close to the edge they would probably 


| come upon the snake, and maybe one of them 


might get bitten; but by keeping about ten 
yards in, and walking in a line one behind the 
other, the sight of them would cause the snake 
to shift his quarters, and probably make him 
go back to the hollow stump. 

In order to watch for this very move, I myself 
took up my post behind the trunk of the fallen 
oak, which, as I have said, lay across a pine 
stump that held it up three feet from the ground. 

I pulled the brim of my hat down over my 
eyes so as to see the better, and then, leaning 
my elbows on the fallen trunk, watched con- 
stantly in front of the bushes behind which the 
boys were beating. My six-foot stick was laid 
along the trunk in front of me, and while I 
stayed theré, leaning on my elbows, I kept my 
hold on it with both hands. 

Of course I was as motionless as if I were 
part of the oak trunk itself. The only bit of 
me that moved was my eyes. 
any other animal had come into the clearing, it 
would really have considered me to be a part 


of the old prostrate oak, or at least a natural | 
fixture in the place, like the stumps and tree | 
trunks. No doubt to the rattlesnake we were | 
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‘‘We’re a little behind on this rush, | 


**He was | 


If a snake or | 
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now seeking I was just that and no more, for 
| when the boys had finished their fruitless circuit 
jand had come out again in the clearing, one 
| of them at once cried: 

| Look out! Look out! 
| snake right at your foot!’’ 
| Idid not move a muscle. On the contrary, I 
| bent every nerve of my body to keep quiet. 

**My feet and legs must stay still,’’ I thought, 
**but I must see him.’’ 

Slowly, very slowly, I bent my head and 
| looked down. 

Yes, I was in a predicament, for there was 
a large rattlesnake five feet long and as thick 
asaman’sarm. He was slowly coiling himself 
between my feet, the coil resting on my shoes. 

Now I really was not greatly alarmed until 
the dog ran up close by, with his tail waving. 
The sight of the dog so scared the snake that 
he began to rattle. It was the most terrible 
signal of danger that I ever heard in my life. 
I have heard rifle-bullets whizzing over my 
head and seen them tearing up the earth round 
me, but they never made me feel half so grave 
as did that snake buzzing on my toes. 

The dog heard the rattle, and seeing the 
snake, began to jump round, barking at it, now 
at this side and now at that. The foolish 
animal dashed in nearer and nearer to the 
snake, which kept its rattle going and its head 
pointed constantly at its barking enemy. . As 
for me, I knew that I was not in real danger 
so long as I kept my feet and legs motionless. 
To the snake’s mind, that excited dog was the 
danger he dreaded, while I was to him a but- 
tress of strength behind him—a part of the fallen 
trunk on which I was leaning. 

I knew snakes well, so I held my ground. 

‘Call off that dog!’’ I shouted to the boys. 
‘Don’t you see he’s going to get killed ?’’ 

They called and called in vain. But finally 
one of the boys flung a stick at the dog, which 
| made him retreat some ten yards or so. 
| To make matters worse, the boy with the 
gun leveled it at the snake, crying out to me: 

‘Stay still, mister! Stay still, and I’ll blow 
his head off !’’ 

‘*Put away that gun this instant! Don’t you 
see you’d shoot my feet? Keep still, all of 
you, and I’ll manage this snake. I’m not in 
half the danger you think. Now, boys, do just 
as I say. Don’t utter one word, but just stand 
where you are in silence. Take off your caps 
and begin waving them over your heads.’’ 

The boys did as I told them. They waved 
their caps vigorously ; and the snake did just 
as I knew he would do. He turned his head 
toward the boys, who appeared to threaten 
him, and them he kept steadily watching. 

Me he heeded not, for me he knew not; for, 
although I spoke, and even shouted to the boys 
and to the dog, yet I stayed all the time motion- 
less, so that he never was aware that I lived. 
I proved years ago that sounds are lost on 
snakes, for they have no ears, internal or 
external, and could not hear if they wanted to. 
But they are quick to see moving things, and 
quick to take fright, too, if the thing is large 
or unusual. However, if the movement is made 
very, very slowly, the snake will take little 
notice of it—or none at all, if it is slow enough. 
Knowing this, I proceeded in the right and only 
way to get rid of my unpleasant visitor. 

Slowly, so slowly that you could hardly 
detect my motion, I brought my stick, gripped 
firmly in both hands, into a vertical position 
over the rattling snake. Gradually, inch by 
inch, its point imperceptibly descended. Now 
it was within a foot of him; now within six 
inches; now within three; now actually inside 
his coil at the very spot where I wanted it. 
His rattle was occasionally buzzing against my 
leg, but there was no danger to me, for he never 
once noticed either me or my stick, but kept 
his eyes ever turned toward the boys. 

To lose my head meant to lose my life. 

The end of the stick, as I have said, was 
now within his coil, at the only point where it 
would be surely effective. I calculated this 
to a nicety. It was at the exact spot on the 
snake’s side where half of his weight lay on 
one side of it, and half on the other. Over the 
old oak trunk, gently and imperceptibly, I 
leaned forward and to one side, bracing myself 
| carefully so as to be able to throw all my power 
into one sudden jerk. Then, just when I was 
quite ready, that hitherto unfelt stick point 
| flew outward and upward; and the astonished 
rattlesnake went sailing through the air, not 
| knowing what on earth had happened to him. 
| Some twenty yards off he landed near the 
dog; and that unfortunate brute, seeing the 
long, flying thing alighting, rushed at it, and 
was instantly bitten in the neck. 

I could not help him. In five minutes he 
was dead. 

The boys gave one shout when they saw the 
snake sent so cleverly sailing away from me 
through the air ; but now the sight of their dying 
dog roused their anger, so that 1 could hardly 
restrain them from shooting the rattlesnake, 
which was coiled and rattling where he fell. 

But at last I persuaded them to spare the 
snake and go back to the house for a box to 
put him in. 

I got him into it without difficulty. At home 
T transferred him to a glass-fronted cage. But, 
unfortunately, the fire which soon after de- 
stroyed my house and one-third of my collection 
reduced him and his cage to ashes, 
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THE KEATS AND SHELLEY HOUSES IN ROME. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

penny has only twenty-eight days, but 

although they are all short, some of them 
are large—Washington’s birthday, which is a 
holiday in all the states except one; Lincoln’s 
birthday, which is a holiday in about one- 
fourth of the states; and St. Valentine’s day, 
which a host of young men and young women 
think should be a holiday everywhere. 


nglish manufacturers of shoes have begun 

to make larger sizes for women, and now a 
number eight is advertised, not by the vigorous 
athletic young women who wear that number, 
but by the merchants who know that the girls’ 
feet are big enough to fill such a shoe. Small feet, 
as well as a gentle voice, are admirable things 
in women, but a more admirable thing is a 
shoe that does not pinch. 


De of the great advantages of golf is its 
suitability as a recreation for the middle- 
aged and the old. A ‘‘foursome’’ was played 
lately on an English golf course in which the 
aggregate age of the four players was three 
hundred and thirty-one years. The competi- 
tors on one side were eighty-six and eighty 
years old, and on the other side eighty-four 
and eighty-one. The putting green makes a 
green old age. Pi 


M»’ wonderful things happen in this coun- 
try. One of them is the recent election to 
the United States Senate from a Western state 
of the son of an immigrant who came to this 
country in the steerage in the middle of the 
last century, and later married a fellow steerage 
passenger. But this is not so wonderful as the 
presence in the Senate of another man who 
came over in the steerage himself, and has risen 
to a position of power and influence. 


Ac of English and American admirers 
of the poets Keats and Shelley have pur- 
chased the house in Rome in which Keats died, 
in 1821. Shelley, who occupied a house oppo- 
site, was drowned in 1822. It is planned to 
make the Keats house a memorial of the two 
poets, and to gather in it a collection of books, 
manuscripts and portraits relating to them and 
their works. The memorial association also 
purposes assuming the care of the graves of the 
poets at the Protestant cemetery in Rome. 


E very year the statistician of a Chicago news- 
paper adds up all gifts and bequests to 
charity in this country for the preceding twelve 
months. Only sums of a thousand dollars or 
more are counted, and only those gifts that have 
been announced in the newspapers. The total 
for 1906 is a hundred and six million dollars. 
This is the highest since 1901, when the total 
was a hundred and twenty-three millions. In 
these big figures no reckoning is made of the 
humbler gifts which those who are not rich 
have been privileged to make. 
N@y three hundred and eighty million dol- 
lars were expended last year upon the rail- 
roads of the United States in expansion and 
improvement. One railroad company alone is 
at work on improvements which will cost two 
hundred million dollars when completed. Not 
many years ago the total annual revenues of 
the government were less than the amount 
expended on railroad improvement last year. 
It does not look as if the capitalists think that 
flying-machines will take the place of freight- 
and passenger-cars in the near future. 


Aue library is to be found in the Bible 
House, London. It contains printed copies 
of the whole or some part of the Scriptures in 
more than five hundred languages. During the 
last year eleven new versions were added to 
the list, and there are now in progress new 
translations or revision work in more than a 
hundred languages. There are also Scriptures 
for the blind in about fifteen languages. The 
annual circulation of the British Society is six 
million copies. It will not be long before the 
words of the Psalmist, as translated for the 
King James version, will be true of the Scrip- 
tures: ‘‘There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard.’’ 


leasure-seeking on Sunday has roused the 

church people of England to action. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster and a prominent 
non-conformist clergyman have issued a joint 
message to the nation, calling for a stricter 
observance of Sunday. The message declares 





that on ari adequate and reasonable observance 


COMPANION. 





of Sunday depends the possibility of promoting 
the sacred and enduring interests of common 
life. Within a year or so, both in France and 
in Spain, efforts have been begun to secure a 


| more careful observance of the day of rest, and 


periodically in America there is a campaign of 
enforcement of the Sunday laws. 
peo Keller’s heroic struggles, undaunted 
perseverance and wonderful achievements 
are now about to furnish inspiration to many 
in a far-distant land who are struggling to gain 
an education under difficulties. The Christian 
Literature Society of Madras has just added to 
its ‘‘anna library,’’ consisting of books sold for 
one anna, or two cents, an abridged Life of 
the blind and deaf student. This Indian version 


| closes with the beautiful thought written by Miss 


Keller in her diary in 1894, when she was but 
fourteen years of age: ‘‘I find that I have four 
things to learn in my school life here, and, in- 
deed, in life: to think clearly without hurry or 
confusion, to love everybody sincerely, to act 
in everything with the highest motives, and to 
trust in the dear God unhesitatingly.’’ 


* © 


PATIENCE. 


Patience a little, learn to wait ; 
Years are long on the clock of Fate. 
Selected. 
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THE IMPROVING WORLD. 


ne of the most encouraging signs of the 
times is the wide-spread recognition of 
the increasing goodness of the world. 
The clergymen are preaching it, setting forth 
how the teachings of Jesus have elevated man- 
kind and permeated all classes of society. The 
public men are calling attention to it. Governor 
Folk of Missouri, for example, recently told the 
readers of The Companion that the public 
conscience is more acute to-day than ever before. 
Scientific men have begun to add their testimony 
to the mass that has accumulated. 

At the recent meeting of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science in 
New York one of the speakers said that the 
American of to-morrow will be taller, stronger, 
more intellectual, and more deeply interested in 
helping his fellows than is the American of 
to-day. He declared that this must be so, for 
our whole scheme of civilization tends to elim- 
inate the evil and to develop the good. The 
virtuous man is protected and rears children. 
The habitual criminal is imprisoned or killed 
and leaves no offspring. He might have said 
that vice itself destroys its victims and that the 
vicious family soon dies out. It is the natural 
law that virtue and goodness survive and per- 
petuate themselves, a fact long recognized by 
the church, and now confirmed on scientific 
principles. 

If all this were not true our civilization would 
have failed. Generations of effort would have 
come to naught, and the remedies for social ills 
in which we have had faith would have proved 
mere nostrums. 

Old men have seen the habit of intoxication 
practically disappear from public life, and men 
still young have noted that profane speaking, 
once widely prevalent, is so uncommon that 
when a man blasphemes in the public streets 
the passers-by stare at him in amazement. The 
home is more sacred, and toleration of disregard 
of the marriage vows is disappearing. 

The world is headed in the right direction, 
and is moving that way with gratifying speed. 


* ¢ 


MINING SPECULATION. 

period of general prosperity is almost sure 

to be also a period of unusual speculative 

activity. The present time is no excep- 

tion to the rule. The craze to invest in mining 

shares has taken such a hold and become so 

wide-spread that conservative men in several 

cities have felt it to be their duty to sound a 
warning. é 

Speculation itself may be said to be a trait of 
human nature. It takes various forms. The 
**South Sea bubble’? and John Law’s Missis- 
sippi Company were famous speculations of 
the early years of the eighteenth century. The 
railroad craze in England and many wild spec- 
ulations in land and in banks in this country 
distinguished the nineteenth century. 

Mining schemes possess elements of chance to 
a marked degree, and have attracted ignorant 
and reckless investors over and over again. It 
is so at the present time. Mines—gold, silver, 
copper, zinc, or anything else that can be made 
to look solid on paper—or, more accurately, 
the promoters of mining companies, are besieged 
by men and women offering their hard-earned 
savings for a gambling chance. 

The fact that great fortunes have been made 
in legitimate mining investments has been seized 
upon by shrewd promoters and used as a bait. 
Their advertisements are written in a plausible, 
seductive and ostentatiously confidential style. 
They profess to be conferring a benefit when 
they offer their shares for sale, and they put 
the price of shares so low that even the members 
of the infant class might break open their tin 
banks and buy a few of them. 

It would be unjust to condemn as worthless 
all schemes advertised in the confidential manner 


and all companies which divide their capital into | 


|a large number of low-priced shares; but for 
one who is tempted to embark in any enterprise 
which promises to make one rich in a few weeks 
by an investment in some widely advertised 
| mining stock, the best advice is—don’t. If the 
| temptation is too strong to permit you to follow 
that advice, go to any reputable but disinterested 





of the speculative game, and ask his opinion. 
| The information which he will give you will 


| be worth more than the stock would have been. 
® & 
LOQUACITY. 


| Words are like leaves; and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 
Pope. 


*® ¢ 
THINGS AND THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


robably there are few housewives of these 

latter days who have not in some hour of 

weakness, when the tyranny of ‘‘things’’ 
is uppermost, sighed wistfully for the simple 
life. Sometimes it is the life of their ancestors 
to which they look back longingly, although, 
as a matter of fact, in the past women led, 
upon the whole, far more laborious lives than 
women of to-day. Usually, however, the 
simple life is typified by some cool, large, 
| ‘‘unlittered’’ place, where life flows in gentle 
| harmony with the murmuring of the wind in 
| the treetops and the laughter of a brook at the 
| foot of a garden, 

In one of his essays Mr. Benson pictures such 
|a simple life as led by a charming and fashion- 
able lady of his acquaintance. Although she 
was the possessor of several magnificent resi- 
dences, she purchased a cottage in a secluded 
spot, furnished it in the most austere—and 
expensive—fashion, and several times a year 
motored down there with two or three friends 
to spend three days in simple living. 

The-only signs of simplicity to the complex 
mind, Mr. Benson declares, were that there 
were only five courses at dinner, and that two 
goats were tethered on the lawn. The goats 
were understood to be the seal and symbol of 
the simple life. No use was made of them, 
and they were decidedly in the way, but with- 
out them life would have become complicated 
at once. 

We smile at the picture ; after all, it is scarcely 
farther from the real secret than many of our 
own attempts—than any attempt which seeks for 
the ideal in the realm of material things. For 
simplicity is a quality of the spirit, not a matter 
of furniture and food. The home may be small 
and crowded and a score of tasks may claim the 
weary hands, but if the house of the spirit is 
fair and in order, the house of wood or brick 
will feel the influence. It is not having things, 
but having them upon the soul, that makes 
impossible the simple life. 
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GOLD AND PROSPERITY. 


n a statement at the close of last year the 
| director of the mint makes some interesting 

remarks upon the financial condition of the 
world in its relation to the supply of gold. 

Only two hundred million dollars in gold 
were taken from the mines of the world in 
1896. In 1906 the amount was more than four 
hundred millions, and it is estimated that it 
will be nearly four hundred and fifty millions 
this year. South Africa yields the greatest 
amount, and the United States comes second. 
In the past ten years the amount of gold held 
as a reserve in the national treasuries and in 
the great banks of the world has nearly doubled. 
The amount of the increase is almost one and 
a half billion dollars. 

During the same period the capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of the American national 
banks have increased about sixty per cent., and 
the deposits have grown almost threefold, and 
are now more than six billion dollars. - The 
loans and investments have not increased quite 
so rapidly as the deposits. 

The situation indicated by these figures is 
unparalleled. Never before has the stock of 
gold increased so largely in so short a period; 
never before did the banks of the world have 
so much precious metal in their vaults; and 
never before did the American national banks 
have so large an amount of depositors’ money 
in charge. 

Whether the condition of financial prosperity 
is due to the rapid increase in the supply of 
gold is a matter on which experts differ, but 
there will be general agreement upon the prop- 
osition that so far as the supply of gold has 
increased confidence it has been influential in 
assisting the general development of industry 
in all branches and in all parts of the world. 
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THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL. 


oreigners who study American education 
F are often perplexed at the confusion of 

standards. ‘‘College’’ means anything 
from a village academy to the undergraduate 
department of a university. Worse yet, as a 
German investigator recently discovered, the 
high school, which is part of a system, and 
|should have definite standards, ranges from 
something no better than the upper grade of a 





broker or banker who knows the ins and outs | regard 








grammar school to a great preparatory school 
capable of sending boys and girls into the 
sophomore class of a good college. 

The first conclusion that a foreigner reaches 
is that American education is disorganized, 
unsystematic, that we like to call things by big 

|names and designate our institutions with no 


to the contents, in much the same way 
| that bootblacks call themselves professors. 'To 
}a German, gymnasium means something defi- 
nite. A Frenchman knows what a youth must 
have acquired who has his certificate from a 
lycée. 

Suppose the Frenchman or the German said 
to a group of Americans, ‘‘What do you mean 
by calling that a high school? ‘You cannot 
prepare a pupil for college. Your teachers 
are mostly women with imperfect educations 
themselves. Your curriculum is defective.’’ 
What would the answer be? 

It is suggested in a recent address of Doctor 
Draper, commissioner of education in New York 
State. He says that in New York the best 
high-school work is being done in large villages, 
and that the average of work in small villages 
is equal to that of cities. He also says, ‘‘The 
high school is an American creation. It did 
not grow out of the needs of the colleges; it 
came from below. It is the pet instrument of 
the masses. ’” 

That is, long before there were educational 
conferences and state commissioners of educa- 
tion American communities built high schools. 
Each community taxed itself to make, not a 
model school, not a perfect link in an ideal 
system, but an extension of the free common 
school. The people have furnished the instru- 
ment. It remains for educators to perfect it 
and relate it to the other parts of the educa- 


tional scheme. 
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EXPERTS. 


ne of the dangers of democratism which 

this country has not wholly escaped is a 

consequence of the wide-spread assump- 

tion that the natural equality between men 

signifies that all men are equally able to do all 
things. 

This view, it is true, has been often borne 
out by the amazing success of Americans, with 
no evident special training, in the discharge of 
public duties. Much good work has been done 
by men who have been elected or appointed 
to positions requiring great special skill, not 
because they had shown that skill, but because 
they were eminent citizens or useful party men 
or men of assertive genius who forged ahead to 
the work that their instincts rightly bade them 
seek, 

As the nation grows and the work of officials 
becomes more complex, there is increasing de- 
mand in all departments for experts. In response 
to this demand have come the reorganization of 
the consular service, the assemblage at Wash- 
ington of a great number of scientifie experts, 
the tendency in the Post-Office and other de- 
partments to leave competent servants undis- 
turbed by shifts of party power, and the 
recognition everywhere that men in public 
occupations like those in private business must 
be engaged and paid according to their ability. 
To have this ability they must be trained in 
their work. 

Department heads in Washington are calling 
for experts, and asking increased pay for those 
who have proved themselves expert. Friends 
of good government in large cities are protesting 
against the conduct of city business by unbusi- 
nesslike men, against accounting departments 
under men who do not understand bookkeeping, 
sewer departments under men who know noth- 
ing of sewers. 

The improvement of all units of American 
government—nation, state and town—depends 
on the training and adequate payment of men 
who can do the public work. 
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oo test of denatured alcohol was lately 
made by the driver of an automobile, who 
drove his machine from New York to Philadelphia 
with alcohol fuel. He found advantages and dis- 
advantages in the use of it. The auto consumed 
three times as much alcohol as it would have con- 
sumed of gasoline, but a part of the excess was 
due to carelessness. The speed was less than 
gasoline would have given, and the power devel- 
oped was less. But it is to be borne in mind that 
the engine was not constructed to use alcohol. 
The new fuel is absolutely safe, and has a less 
disagreeable odor. On the whole, he got every- 
thing he expected out of alcohol, and although he 
does not expect a general adoption of it for pleasure 
vehicles, he foresees a large use of it by the 
farmers of the West. 


FO prams a regarded by Catholic clerics as of 
great significance has lately been made by 
the Pope. It abolishes the conventual law of 
strict enclosure in the case of all religious com- 
munities of nuns engaged in educational work, 
and obliges the sisters to take walks abroad at 
least twice a week. The motives of the conces- 
sion were mainly hygienic. Evidence laid before 
the Sacred Congregation revealed much sickness 
and an appalling death-rate among nuns; but it 
is not impossible that the changed and changing 
status of women in all lands may have had its 
influence. — 
Ss. many women are employed in the large 
office-buildings in the cities that the landlords 
are coming to perceive the necessity of making 
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some unusual arrangements for their comfort. | And, O Rita—think of it! After so many years— | 
In one of the large buildings in Boston there has | such a precious glimpse coming to me now!” } 














lately been opened a lounging- or rest-room for 
the women in the building. The room is given rent 
free, and the women furnished it with such con- 
veniences as they need. These include a couch, a | 
rocking-chair and an electric heater for boiling | 
water. It is not intended to use the room as a 
social gathering-place, but for the comfort of those 
who are exhausted from any cause and need a 
quiet place in which to rest. It was the women 
who induced the owners of the building to let 
them have the room, but the owners deserve 
credit for granting the request. 
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HER ‘‘ WATERLOO.” 


M's: Vida Arnold was a spinster of some two- 
score happy and healthy years, whose warm 
heart, refreshing energy and vigorous intellect 
endeared her to a large circle of relatives and 
friends. 
but one thing in which they could wish Vida 
changed; they confessed it with many apologies 
and numerous tributes to her worth—sometimes, 
just sometimes, Vida’s unshaken confidence in the 
absolute wisdom of her own theories brought 
about slightly difficult situations. For others, be 
it understood, never for herself, Miss Arnold’s 
philosophy was of the robust variety that laughs 
at small discomforts. 

Perhaps the most trying of Miss Arnold’s theo- 
ries when confronted with actual conditions was 
her belief that it was as pleasant for her friends 
as for herself to have her drop down upon them 
without warning. Her idea was that by refusing 
to announce her intentions she saved her friends 
the trouble of preparation, and at the same time 
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secured to herself the greatest possible degree of | 


liberty—and no untoward circumstance had yet 
disturbed this pleasant fiction. If, descending 
upon a friend, she found her ill in bed, she at once 
assumed charge of the house, and flattered herself 
upon the instinct which sent her there at that 
particular time. When she found another house 
full of company she made up her bed in the library, 
and slept the sleep of the just, undisturbed by any 
doubts of her wisdom. 

But Miss Vida’s turn came at last when, one 
spring day, she presented herself at a favorite 
cousin’s door and found the whole house in the 
throes of housecleaning. The cousin and her 
daughter looked at each other in consternation. 

“We can’t stop to cook a dinner,” the cousin 
declared, “and there’s nothing but cold lamb and 
rice pudding—and Vida hates both. Jean, you’ll 
have to go down to the village and get something.” 

Into Jean’s face came a sudden light of daring. 

“Mother,” she cried, ‘‘this is our chance! We'll 
never have another like it. Cousin Vida has 
always declared that she does not want people to 
make a bit of difference for her—we’ll take her at 
her word.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe I could,” Vida’s cousin fal- 
tered. But the girl’s eyes were dancing. 

“Strike for your altars and your fires!’ ”’ she 
chanted. ‘“We’ll never have another opportunity 
to do so much for the world. Mother, we’re going 
to do it!” 

They did. Cousin Vida was heroic. She ate 
erackers and cheese and laughed at the idea of 
“minding” sleeping in a room without “fixings,” 
but even her courage faltered as she cast a re- 
flective eye upon the amount to be done before 
harmony could once more emerge from chaos. 

“I think,” she said, thoughtfully, “that I’ll go 


on to Emma Parker’s in the morning and take you | 


on the way back, when you are less busy. I'll 
send you a line when I decide upon the date.” 

Behind her cousin’s back Jean danced a silent 
dance of victory. 
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“A WHIFF OF SWEETNESS.” 


“KY more presents, Milly? How many spoons 
to-day?” cried Rita, whirling gaily into the 
room of her engaged chum. She ended, with a 
sudden change of voice, as a damp face was 
raised from among the sofa cushions, “ Why, 
Mildred! What’s happened ?” 

“The best present of all,” said Mildred, sitting 
up and displaying a curious little stitched booklet, 
interleaved with scraps of gay silks and flowered 
muslins and oddly striped and plaided cloth. 

“Samples of dry-goods from great-grandpapa’s 
village store?” queried Rita, lifting her eyebrows. 

“Not so far back; fashions change fast,” an- 
swered Milly, gently fluttering the pages. “No, 
these are pieces of my mother’s dresses, from 
sixteen to twenty. 
you know, and most of her things were burned in 
the great fire, when our house was, the year before 
father died—I was only five then. She had no 
near relatives, and father’s people were in the 
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West and never had known her well, so you see | opened contained this resolution : 
Uve always missed owning her little belongings | 


and knowing her little, dear every-day ways and 
doings, as many girls are able to do who have lost 
their mothers. 

“But yesterday the village dressmaker, who 
made mother’s clothes when she was a girl, came 
and brought me this. She’s living in the city now, 
and saw something about my wedding in the news- 
paper. It seems she always kept a scrap of each 
of her customers’ dresses, but when she gave up 
work and joined her married son, she burned 
them all except my mother’s. She kept those. 

“ “Because, my dear,’ she said, ‘your mother 


was the loveliest young girl Iever knew. Always 


when she came to try on she brought a sprig of 
heliotrope or lemon verbena to my sister, who 
was blind. I remember just the way she’d come 
in, blushing and smiling, and say: 

“* “Good morning, Miss Cordelia! 
whiff of sweetness!” ’ 

“So she brought them to me, and the last scrap 
is of mother’s wedding-dress. 

“*But perhaps you have the dress, my dear?’ 
she asked me. ‘Perhaps you’ll wear the veil?’ So 
then I told her all the things I hadn’t, and how 
much her present meant; and we had a good, 
comforting ery together, and she’s coming to the 
wedding, and she’s going to sit with the family. 


Here’s your 


There was indeed, her friends asserted, | 


She died when I was a baby, | 


Two pairs of moist eyes met above the faded | 
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scraps, and Milly murmured, smiling through her | 
tears, “A whiff of sweetness!” 
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EQUALLY HAPPY. 


t was Pasteur, the great man of science, who, 
immediately after the affecting parting from his 
| daughter, newly married and departing for a 
distant home, was heard to murmur to himself, in 
tones betokening the dawn of comfort, “At least, 
|now I shall be able to devote myself to typhoid 

fever.” A searcely less surprising substitute for 
the joys of family intercourse was that which 
solaced a certain professor of archeology and 
Egyptology on the marriage of the only daughter, 
who had been the mistress of his house since her 
very early girlhood. 

A week before the wedding a new mummy, of 
peculiar interest, had arrived for the college 
museum of which he had charge, and owing to the 
fact that changes were being made in the building, 
had been brought directly to his house. He was 

| eager to study it, but the pervasive excitement 
|and bustle of the wedding preparations so dis- 
| turbed the atmosphere of scholarly quiet to which 
| he was accustomed that he found himself unable 
| to concentrate his thoughts. 

There was a close bond between the father and 
daughter, who had never before been separated, 
and although the young couple were to live under 

| his roof on their return, the parting moment was a 
| trying one. The young husband essayed comfort. 

‘After all, it’s only a month, sir,” he ventured. 

“Certainly, certainly,” agreed the old professor, 
| surreptitiously dabbing his eyes, “and it’s all right, 
John, and I’m perfectly contented—perfectly. The | 
| honeymoon trip is an admirable institution—ad- | 
mirable! admirable! You’ll have Mary for a 
month, and I’ll have my mummy, and I’m sure 
we ought to be Ty happy.” : 

He did not understand why John coughed vio- 

lently, and Mary flashed an April smile —- 
her tears, and everybody was laughing as the 
earriage rolled away. 





CLOTHES AND THE MAN. | 


rr fool all the people all the time is as difficult a 
political feat in England as in this country. A 
candidate for Parliament thought out what he 
believed to be a telling equipment for a man with | 
a democratic constituency, and having done this, | 
he laid aside his ordinary raiment and went can- 

vassing in knickerbockers, scarlet stockings and 

a jockey cap. 

He took a room in a slum, laid his own fire, and 
lived on sardines and cocoa. All this, he thought, 
made him irresistible. But the constituency de- 
tected that he was “trying it on” with them, and | 
loathed him accordingly. j 

“R's Law bool with politics as ’e’d play with a 
ay | squirt!” declared one of his critics. 

“?Arry Gushby puttin’ up?” chuckled another. 
“Wot, ’im as lives at Buggins’s Rents, close agin 
the docks? Why, ’00’s a-goin’ to vote for ’im? 

“Gentleman, is ’e?”’ a third sneered. ‘An’ lives 
at Buggins’s Rents! Why, ’e must be barmy, an’ | 
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*is friends ought to look after ’im!”’ 

As a matter of fact, Gushby was not a harmless 
lunatic. He was an able young man, who could 
talk well and even think well. But he was defi- 
cient in political acumen. He thought he could 
impose on his constituency by playing a part. If, 
argues the narrator of this incident in “Social 
Silhouettes,” if he had gone among these shrewd | 
observers dressed like a gentleman, they would 
| not have failed to take him seriously. 
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A CRIMEAN INCIDENT. 


| any are the deeds of heroism recorded in Sir 

Evelyn Wood’s story of his rise “From Mid- 
shipman to Field-Marshal,” but none more thrill- 
ing than an incident of the fighting in the Crimea. 


“Look out! ‘Whistling Dick!’ ” was the warnin 
that was shouted one day, and at the call, which 
referred to a certain huge mortar which had been 
shelling them, every one in hearing rushed for 
shelter. All succeeded in gaining the trenches 
exce t young Blewitt, of H. M.S. Queen. Him the 
spent shell caught under the knees and pinned to 


the pa. 

“Stephen! Stephen!” he called to Stephen 
Welch. .“‘Do not leave me to die!” 

The fuse of the thirteen-inch shell was hissing, 
| but Welch did not hesitate a second. 

“Come on, lads! Let’s try!” he shouted, and 
leaping from the trench, began tugging with all his 
strength at the big mass of iron. At that instant 
it burst, and of neither man was a fragment seen 
again. 








AN AWKWARD RECORD. 


he Earl of Spencer, who, before he succeeded 
his father, was Viscount Althorp, confessed, 
at a recent reunion at Harrow, that one of the 
most awkward moments of his life occurred while 
he was a pupil at the great public school. 
| 
| He was present, he said, in the Vaughan Librar 
| when the King, then Prince of Wales, visitec 
Harrow. 
| The book in which the minutes of the debatin 
| society were recorded was shown to the roya 
visitor. As fate decreed, the page on which it 
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“That 
Althorp. 

The boy did not know where to look, but the 
prince merely smiled, as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world for a loyal subject to be 
in favor of making way with the sovereign. 


regicide is justifiable, moved by Viscount 
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A PREROGATIVE OF THE PULPIT. 


octor Bacon, a New England clergyman of long 
| ago, was reproached by a friend with some 
| pronunciation which was not “according to 
| Webster.” 


Webster lived in his parish 


and the doughty old 
| divine was not disposed to 


be snubbed with the 


| dictionary. 
| “What right has Webster to dictate my pronun- 
| ciation?” he demanded, haughtily. “He is one of 
| my parishioners, and ought to get his pronunciation 
from me, and not I from him.” 
® & 
MEMORY. 


a resney J of a psychological turn of mind once 
asked Lord Rosebery, ‘What is memory?” 
“Memory,” Rosebery replied, promptly but 


somewhat pensively, “memory is the feeling that 
steals over us when we listen to our friends’ 
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Love, enthusiasm, ambition, admira- 
tion—from all quarters this interest is 
showered upon the Little Girl of the 
House from the time when she learns 
where middle C is to the far-off goal 
of trills and sixths and pearly runs ! 

Why shouldn’t she have the best: 
piano in the world? 

There are many reasons why 
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Mother Nature, Father Neptune and a 
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Gracious Hospitality 


Here and there is one who rises above those 
about her as a gracious hostess. 

Her afternoons are always enjoyable—her 
evenings brilliant—her dinners never to be forgotten. 
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A CITY SUNSET 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER 











he day-long storm with misty gloom 
And rain-beat on my attic room 
Grows sullen with advancing night ; 
Dimmer and drearier wanes the light. 
On huddled roofs and crowded walls 
A shrouding veil of twilight falls. 


But see! the chimneys, row on row, 
Like sudden, cheery beacons glow! 

A splendor from the unseen west 
Bathes every dome and turret-crest. 
Angle and cornice, arch and beam, 
Leap forth to meet the gracious gleam. 


From gable peaks shine window-fires, 
Against the east uncounted spires 
Flash out in crimson lines afar, 

Each vane a vivid, sparkling star. 

The depths below in shadow laid 
Grow warm with mellow purple shade. 


An old church tower across my way 
Weaves gold and azure with its gray. 
Beyond its fretwork lightly whirls 
The breaking cloud in vapor curls, 
Dissolving, as the west wind blows, 
In tangled, shimmering mists of rose. 


And now they part—rent through and through. 
The great calm of the evening blue 

Is overhead—star-spangled, deep. 

In hope I lay me down to sleep 

To dream that even now I see 

. The cloudless dawn that comes to me. 
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FAMILY PRAYERS. 


*¢ an excellent discourse we 
had this morning,’’ 
said the master of the 

house, unfolding his napkin 

at the dinner-table. The 
seene was a great Southern 

plantation, and the time a 

period some years before the Civil War. The 

three small girls of the family looked at each 
other furtively. They, too, had heard the 

‘excellent discourse”’ as their little legs dangled 

from the seat of the great pew. They had 

heard it and had talked it over on the way 
home—that sermon on hiding one’s light under 

a bushel. 

The minister had had a good deal to say about 
a man’s responsibility for those round him, and 
in particular he had dwelt upon the influence 
of daily prayers on the life which swarmed 
upon the great plantations. 

‘*We have no prayers on our plantation. I 
wonder if he meant us,’’ said the children; and 
when their father praised the sermon they looked 
up eagerly, but nothing more was said. Ap- 
parently the master of the house had not made 
the application as personal as had his small 
daughters. They waited several days, not 
daring to say much lest it should seem a reflec- 
tion upon their kind, dignified father. 

‘*T think he isn’t going to have them,”’ finally 
announced Hester, the eldest. 

‘‘Why couldn’t we ask him?’’ suggested 
Pauline; but her question was never answered, 
for each felt instinctively that she could not 
venture to approach her father on a matter 
which was so personal. The attitude of chil- 
dren of that day toward their parents was more 
formal and restrained than the attitude of 
children to-day. 

Betty was thought not old enough nor wise 
enough to take part in such discussions, but she 
listened thoughtfully. Suddenly she looked up 
and asked, ‘‘Why couldn’t we have them ?’’ 
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Why not, indeed? The older children had 
never thought of that, but had they not some 
responsibility themselves? Perhaps they had 
been hiding their lights under a bushel. 

‘*We’ve got our prayer-books, and we could 
do it in the schoolroom after nurse has put out 
our lights,’’ said Hester. There was no hesi- 
tation in taking up Betty’s idea. | 


**S’pose they find us?’’ suggested Pauline. 

‘*Then we'll get punished for being out of | 
bed and down-stairs,’’ replied Hester, firmly; | 
and punishment meant something in those | 
days. Still, the fear of it made no difference | 
this time, for that very night they crept from | 
their beds, a trifle pale and very solemn. Each 
carrying her candle and book, the white-gowned | 
figures stole down the broad stairway and into | 
the dark schoolroom. Three tiny forms knelt | 
before their chairs, three reverent little heads | 
bowed over their prayer-books, while the candles | 
flickered in the drafts of the bare room. By 
their light Hester found her place, and her 
trembling voice began the prayers. 

The third night, as they knelt together, firm | 
footsteps were heard, every moment sounding | 
nearer. Hester’s voice died to a whisper. 
What should they do? 

**Keep on, Hester; pretend we don’t hear,’? | 
advised Pauline. And so encouraged, Hester | 
kept on. They listened while the steps grew | 


loud, and finally stopped, and the heavy door | 








opened. Still Hester kept on and still the 
heads were bowed. Presently the door was 
closed and the steps receded. 

The children waited, breathless, before they 
could miuster courage to steal up to bed. They 
wondered what the morning might bring; but 
finally they fell asleep with a strange confidence 
when Betty had asked, ‘‘But we did what we 
thought was right, anyway, didn’t we?’’ 

In the morning they wondered what the 
father would say; all day they wondered. 
But when good-night time came they knew; 
for calling the family into the library, and 
gathering the little girls close to him with a 
tenderness they had never felt before, he said 
very simply, ‘‘Ask the servants to come in, 
please, and hear prayers.’’ 
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HOW “JOHNNY” GOT HIS BLANKET. 


he pension examiners who are working all 

over the country pick up many little stories 

of the Civil War, some of which throw a 
pleasant light on those dark days. The following 
is an incident recently related by a Federal vet- 
eran: 

Once we were camped in the mountains of East 
Tennessee. I didn’t know it could be so cold 
down South till I tried it for myself. One bitter 
night I was on picket duty away off from camp, 
down in the edge of some woods and close beside 
a little creek, I was tramping along through the 
snow, kicking my feet and beating rr nds 
together trying to keep warm, when I heard a 
voice somewhere off on the other side of the 
creek calling softly, “Yank! Yank!” 

knew the enemy was in camp not far away, so 
I raised my gun in an instant; but the voice called 
again, “Don’t shoot, Yank! i'm all alone, and I 
don’t mean any harm.” 

“Who are you, then, and what do you want?” I 
asked, as quiet as I could. 

“lm a ‘Johnny,’” said the voice again, ‘and I 
want to see if you can’t spare me a blanket.” 

“You are crazy,” said I. “I’d be shot if they 
—- me giving you a blanket.” 

“There’s no need for you to get shot,” says 
Johnny, “and I’m ’bout to freeze, picketing out 
here in the snow. My uniform’s nothing but rags, 
and I haven’t got any overcoat or blanket or any- 
thing. Blankets are scarce over in our camp, and 
it’s awful cold, Yank.” | 

He said it solemnly in that soft voice of his,— 
the Southerners have a soft, easy way of talking. 
—and, well, the upshot of it was that f promised 
him I would bring a blanket with me when I came 
back the next night and leave it to him to get it. 

Next night when I went to saddle up,—our 
picket-line was so far from camp that we had to 
ride,—I got half a dozen blankets out of the com- 
missary and put them under my saddle, and was 
just about to get away with them when the ser- 
geant spied me. 

“Hello, there!” said he. 
do with all those blankets?” 

My heart was in my mouth, but I knew he 
couldn’t see how many I really did have, and so 
1 answered back, cool enough, “You don’t suppose 
it’s warm out there 7S a night like this, do 
you?” and with that he turned away. 

I tell you I a to see his back! 

Well, I got safe out to the woods with my 
blankets, and pretty soon I heard the same voice 
calling again, “Yank, Yank, have you got that 
blanket? 

“Yes,” I said. “I have, 
near pons caught, too.’ 

“Glory!” said Johnny. “Glory! Now you jest 
= down to the creek and unfold them a little, 
an 4 drop them in one at a time, and I’ll do the 
rest.’ 


st. 
I did my as he told me,—I didn’t have to get off 
my beat to do it,—and he went a little way down 
the creek and fished the blankets out as the 
current brought them along. 

yhen he’d got the last one out, he fell down on 
his knees,—I could see him in the dim moonlight,— 
and _ I never heard anybody pray such a prayer 
as that Southern soldier prayed for me, kneelin 
there in the snow in his ranged old uniform. 
took off my hat and stood still till he was through, 
and then he faded away in the darkness. 


“What you going to 


six of them, and I came 


DENNIS. 


ennis was a small white pig, the pet of a 
[) United States man-of-war. He was smug- 

gled on board at a Chilean port, and saved 
from the butcher to become a member of the 
family. His beauty and intelligence so appealed 
to all hearts that he soon had the run of the ship. 
Mr. J. D. Jerrold Kelley tells Dennis’s story in 
“The Ship’s Company.” 


The pig was entered on the roster as Dennis 
O’ Queriquna, which name was soon shortened into 
Dennis ©’Kerry. Never was a pig better cared 
for. Every morning he had his bath, and was 
scoured and brushed into a state of snowy white- 
ness. He feasted with dignified ease in the exclu- 
sive precincts of the galley, and during the day 
lolied about the deck or attended drills. At 
night he shared some sailor’s hammock, and the 
favored tar gave a part of his blanket or pea- 
jacket to his bedfellow. 


On Saint Patriek’s day Dennis was gay with | 


1 mamas and bore a mealy potato spliced to 
nis tail. 

Such a papeens pig could not possibly stay 
small. Dennis 
touchy and captious, and the happy time ended. 
One day his fate was sealed. 

“You'll have to send that pig ashore. The 
executive officer reports him unfit for bm fe said 
the captain, and the man who took especial charge 
of Dennis was summoned. 

“Barbe, — man, it’s Fourth of J “| next week. 
Dennis must be put ashore or eaten by that time. 
If you wish, you may have him for dinner on the 
holiday.” 

Barbe glared in horror. 

“Why, sir, ’d as soon eat my brother as Dennis,” 
he replied. “He’s weathered o’ all we have, and 
I'd as lief stick a knife into a gg Of course 
if it’s go ashore, sir, go itis; but I’d like to make 
terms with the man who’s to have him, so Dennis’Il 
get the kindness he’s learned with us, sir.” 

The ship was lying off Papeete, and Dennis 
went ashore the next day. mock, ribbons, 
ye and all. The men were clustered about 

he gangways to salute him, and the officers 

waved a farewell from aft. As his pigship — 
under the bows there rose a hearty cheer; it was 
the last ship’s greeting Dennis was to know. 

The countryman to whose charge Dennis was 
consigned was to take him inland to a plantation. 
During the few days which elapsed before the 
pig’s removal from the shore Dennis was sullen 
and despondent. He spent his time lying in the 
shade, his nose buried in the ground, paying atten- 
tion to no one. 

One day the aa men came ashore on leave. 
Dennis, moping with his eyes closed, heard their 
landing. Up he sprang, and bounded to the shore 
to meet his old friends. While the sailors re- 
mained he was radiantly happy. but when they 
went on board again he fell into his gloomy ways. 

When the time came for Dennis 


, bag, 


gan to acquire undue fat, became | 


| his inland home, he refused to go. 








s journey to | 


He was too | 

heavy to be carried, he would not be led, and his | 

present owner had promised never to use coercion. | 
‘finally the guardian appealed to the sailors. 

The boatswain came on shore with a couple | 
of tars. They hired a cart and the boatswain 
whistled. Dennis sprang at once to the familiar 
call, The cart drove on and the pig trotted con- 
tentedly behind it. When Dennis was fairly 
started, outside the limits of the town, the boat- | 
swain and the sailors slipped away, and Dennis 
proceeded with his new master, to end his days in 
rural peace and plenty. 


THE PINES 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


ows a 


e myriad pines the hills’ vast ocean are ; 
And we who midst them dwell 
May know the secrets of that sufge afar 
Of which our fathers tell. 


We hear the rush of surf upon a shore 
Long leagues on leagues away; 

We gaze a stretch of emerald billows o’er, 
With every vale a bay. 





We know the storms—the moaning agony, 
The first awed, shuddering thrill ; 

We know the calms—for like the swelling sea 
The pines are never still. 


O wondrous ocean of a landlocked folk, 
Chanting at eve, at morn; | 
Drawing on store which eons past evoke— } 
Time ere these hills were born. 


* © 


LEAVING THE ROOM. 


0 a citizen who was remonstrating with Mr. | 
| Seward against retaining in the diplomatic 
service a minister who was disgracing his | 
country, the Secretary replied, “Sir, some persons | 
are sent abroad because they are needed abroad, | 
and some are sent because they are not wanted | 
at home.” Hannibal Hamlin, that stout “Old | 
Roman,” writes Mr. John W. Foster in “The | 
Practice of Diplomacy,’ was one of the persons 
‘needed abroad,” and when he retired from the 
Senate was appointed minister to Spain to round 
out his public services. 


He anticipated the ceremonial of his reception 
by King Alfonso with considerable trepidation, 
and it is said he practised with the trained secre- 
A of legation the manner of his appearance 
before his majesty, with “the three reverences” 
in the throne-room. In a letter to his sons, after 
describing the manner in which he was escorted 
to the palace, he says: 

“I think you would have laughed ‘heartily to see 
_ plain republican father toted — with all 

hose —— of a But then, it was all 
in accordance with established custom, and had 
be performed. There was nothing for me to do 
but submit, look on, and reflect, as you may be 
sure I did.” 

He closed a detailed account of the reception as 

llows: “I believe I made no mistake or blunder. | 








fo 
Mr. R., the secretary, complimented me on the | 
manner in which I went through the ceremony.” 

“The three reverences,” continues Mr. Foster, 
are not so severe a test of one’s dexterity as that 
of conforming to the court requirement of retiring 
from presentation with the face always turned to 
the royal presence, as was demonstrated by my 
own experience. 

After my audience of the Emperor Alexander 
II I was received, according to custom, by the 
Cesarevitch and by the Cesarevna in the long | 
hall of the Anitchkoff Palace. | 

After a very pleasant interview I took leave of | 
them, and began my backward retirement to the | 
other end of the hall, with ~ face fixed upon the 
grand ducal , who stood watching my retro- | 
gression and to receive my farewell bow as I) 
made my exit from the door. 

On reaching the door without overturning any of | 
the furniture, I seized with,my hand at my back 
one of the knobs of the double door, but it would 
not yield to my pressure, but simply turned round 
and round. Presence of mind left me in my per- 
plexity, but the amused Cesarevitch, seeing the 
cause of my embarrassment, shouted out in good | 
English, which reverberated through the hall: | 

“Mr. Foster, take the other knob!” 
then yielded to my touch, and in much confusion 
I bowed myself out of the imperial presence. | 


The door | 


e © 
LIONS IN A FIGHT. 


hile writing of the nature and disposition | 
W of lions in her book, “Behind the Scenes 

with Wild Animals,” Ellen Velvin de- | 
scribes a battle between a number of these brutes | 
which took place in a show-room at Richmond, | 
Virginia. It came off at a rehearsal, so that the | 
public lost the chance to see it. Only one man 
was concerned in the fight. That was Captain 
Bonavita, who had managed twenty-seven lions at 
one time. The cause of the fight was the arrival 
of newcomers from their native jungles. 


When the arena was ready for the rehearsal, 
Bonavita had considerable trouble in getting the 
animals out, and when the first one finally a 
peared, it was not in the slow, stately manner in 
which he usually entered, but in a quick, restless 
way, which showed that he was in an excitable 
s . He was followed by seventeen others, all | 
in the same nervous condition. 

Instead of getting on the pedestals in their 
usual way, the lions, with one exception, a big, 
muscular fellow, began to sniff at the corners of 
the arena, where the newcomers had been exer- 
cising, and every moment added to their rage. 
Their fierce natures were excited by jealousy, and 
this soon culminated in rage and passion, so that 
when one lion*presumed to go over to a corner 
and follow = the sniffing of another, the first one 
turned upon him and bit him savagely. The other 
promptly retaliated, and in the twinkling of an 
eye they were fighting fiercely. 

The temper of the others flashed up like gun- 
powder, and almost instantly seventeen lions were | 
engaged in a wild, free fight. 

he one big fellow which had climbed on his 
destal when he entered still sat there, but at | 
his moment the remaining nine lions appeared in | 
the arena, followed by Bonavita. 

The animals rushed forward into the battle ; the 
big lion with an ugly snarl leaped from his pedestal 
into the thick of the fray, and in an instant twenty- 
seven lions were fighting with teeth and claws. 
In the midst of it all stood one man, calm, self- 
pocsceass. but with every nerve and muscle at 

heir highest tension, for he knew better than any 
one else that his life hung in the balance. 

Bonavita vainly tried to regain mastery over the 
fighting beasts. The lions were no longer the 
ap of a show; they were the monarchs of 

he forest, wild and —- 

Seeing his power gone, Bonavita did his best to 





| the hatpin was missing 


| town,” said the poy pee A 











save his own life. 
thanks to his wonderful nerve—for he 


He succeeded in petting out, 

ad to jump 
over the backs of the fighting animals, and in 
| doing so he received a deep wound in the shoulder. 


There was nothing to be done but to let the lions 
fight it out, which they did. For nearly two hours 
that awful battle raged, while I grew sick and 
faint ; butjwhen the lions were exhausted Bonavita, 
wounded as he was, went in and drove them into 
their cages. 

Many of the lions after this terrible fight were 
seriously injured, and had to be treated for wounds, 
cuts and tears; but they had fought themselves 
out, and the next week they went through their 
performances as mildly as kittens. 


® & 


THE TRICK OF TEACHING. 


bd on’t lop down on the couch that way, 

Bobby!” the tired little mother implored. 

“Stand up and pull down your sweater, 
and try toremember. Henry!’ she added, lifting 
a flushed, almost tearful face to her husband as 
he entered the room. “This boy simply can’t 
learn anything by heart, do you know it? It’sa 
physical impossibility. Here his teacher has as- 
signed two pages of the ‘Lady of the Lake’ to be 
committed to memory before to-morrow morning, 
and I’ve worked with him all the evening and he 
can’t say the first two lines now! Why, at his age 
I used to recite long selections at the church en- 
tertainments. All our children did. He must 
take after your side of the family.” 

“My side! Well, that’s a good idea! I think I 
spoke a few pieces at school myself! Let me 
have the book. Probably ion haven’t the trick of 
teaching—that’s the main —" Here, son, come 
in the other room and let your fat 
it with you.” 

A half-hour followed, during which the paternal 
voice grew louder and louder while the listening 
wife grew first tranquil, then merry. 

At last the folding doors opened. “Come, son!” 
said Bobby’s father, in a voice that cracked the 
whip. “Show your mother what you’ve learned 
in half an hour. 


her have a try at 


“All he needed was to have it impressed on his 
mind that the last words in every two lines rime,” 
he added, as he placed the open k in his wife’s 
— and pointed to the couplet about the famous 
stag: 

“But ere his fleet career he took, 
The dewdrops from his flanks he shook.” 


“Go on, son,” he commanded again. “They 


| rime in twos, remember!” 


“Yes, sir.” Bobby swallowed hard. 
“‘But—but ere he took his fleet career— 
He—he shook the dewdrops from his ear!” 


was the triumphant finish—and then Bobby won- 
dered why his mother laughed until she cried. 


e © 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 


“ he most embarrassing thing that ever hap- 

pened to me,” said Mrs. Peters, when the 

Ibsen Club was exchanging harrowing 
experiences, “happened, of course, in church, 
while I was wearing black for my father-in-law. 
I was leaning forward during prayer one morning, 
when my.new, heavily trimmed hat fell off, dropped 


| to the floor of the pew ahead and rolled out of 


sight. 


“Fortunately, [had anumbrella. Getting down 
as flat as I could, I crawled under the next pew, 
reached out with the umbrella handle and fished 
about for the hat. When my hand finally touched 
it I knelt in my place, closed my eyes,— eup se 
I reasoned as an ostrich does that if I cou i see 
nobody, nobody could see me,—and tried to look 
as devout as if my mind had never been off the 
service. 

“With my eyes still devoutly closed, I pinned 
that wretched hat in place, using a hairpin because 
and feeling quite proud of 
— o think that I had managed the affair so 
wi 


ell. 
“When we stood up for the last hymn I suddenly 
became conscious that all the women in the con- 
egation were staring at me and ti ng hard not 
> smile. The moment I got outside I took that 
hat off and looked at it. Mydears! It wasn’t my 
hat at all. I had helped myself to little Flossie 


| Slocum’s bright red sunshade trimmed with in- 


fantile white daisies—and me in black!” 
2 © 


& PUZZLE FOR HENRY. 


4 ell, me’n Johnnie Shaw graduated in 


grammar this morning! Anyhow, we’ve 

passed,” Henry Forrest announced, 
proudly,-flinging his cap at a chair and making a 
short cut for the table. 

His father looked up from his plate. “Better go 
back and graduate over again,” he remarked, 
dryly, and from the ripple of amusement which 
followed, Henry divined that there must have 
been some trifling error in his English. It was a 


ust discovered, the minister was dining with them 
hat day. 
“Henry 


Tost he reflected, and especially since, he had 


makes me think of a boy in our old home 
i “He ran away 
from school and went fishing onée, and at the end 
of a glorious ~ he carved his full name, 
‘Theodore James Branch,’ on an old willow down 
by the river, and under it he cut the date and the 
words, ‘S-k-i-p-e«l School To-day.’ 

“I’ve no doubt he felt very reckless and inde- 
pendent when he did it, but next afternoon, when 

e dragged a crowd of us boys down there to 
show off what he had done, some wise wag had 


— it all for him by adding, under his inscrip- 
0 


n, the advice: 

“ ‘Better skipe back again, Theodore!’ ” 

Everybody a the table laughed—except Henry. 
Mad nd that got to do with me?” he whispered to 

s sister. 


® © 


NO CONTRACT. 


hose who desired to secure Philander Hay’s 

| services as a wood-sawyer were obliged to 
take him on his own terms. “I'll saw an’ 

split all you got here an’ tier It up for ye in good 
shape for one dollar seventy-five a day,” Said Mr. 
Hay, after an inspection of the summer resident’s 


| shed-yard. 


“There are just three cords of wood to be sawed 
and split,” said the summer resident, briskly. 
“How much will you charge for the job?” 

“T don’t do work that way,” and Philander sur- 
veyed his victim with a relentless gaze. 

“If I set out to saw and split by the job, what 
with the wear an’ tear on my saw an’ hatchet an’ 
the liniment that has to be put on my back nights, 
when you get it all reckoned out there wouldn’t 
be any money in it, an’ I wouldn’t have had a 
— to setdown and see how I was getting on, 
either.” 
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THE FIRE COMPANY. 


By Carl Spencer. 


**Go tell Mr. McNulty there’s a fire. 
open the box on the corner !’’ 


Almost before Tommy was out of the yard | It lay there, burning slowly, where the police- | 
exter Fairing’s father was always giving | Dexter and the rest were at Mrs. Broughton’s |man caught sight of it as he came running | 
him nice things to play with. Dexter | front door, ringing the bell like mad. Hurrying | down to the corner with Tommy to ring the 


He’ll | charred and smoking box, bumped it over the 


window-sill, and tumbled it out on the grass, 


had owned the first rubber-tired veloci- | to answer the bell, the old lady was startled | alarm for the real firemen. 


pede in the neighborhood, and every boy on | half out of her wits, but she managed to rush | 
But to the kitchen and open a window, while Cap- | embers. 
| tain Dexter, who was close behind her, caught 
up a basin of water that happened to be in the | 
ink and emptied it into the blazing kindlings. | remarked to Mrs. Broughton, who still stood 


Chestnut Street had learned to ride it. 
after his wagon came, the boys almost forgot 
about the velocipede. Such a wagon! 
four stout wooden wheels with iron tires, like 
a real express wagon. It had a seat big enough 
for two to sit on. It had a tail-board with 
hinges, that would let down if anybody 
eared to ride in the back with 

his feet hanging out. It was 

drawn by a strong pole, with ) RRR 
a tough hickory tongue that ' 

would stand any amount of 
straining and pulling with 
rope harness and never break. 
Dexter kept his wagon in the 
unused stable where he had 
always kept the velocipede, 
and the boys thought it a 
pretty sight when, with Dex- 
ter on the seat as driver and 
Harry Coles and Willie May 
as horses, the little wagon 
rolled gaily out of the stable 
and down the smooth asphalt 
driveway to the long stretch 
of sidewalk that extended un- 
broken round the whole block 
outside. 

‘*It’s better than the v’ loci- 
pede to play fire with!’’ said 
Tommy Smith. ‘‘Play the 
wagon was the fire-engine. 
Then let’s have the v’ locipede 
for the hose-cart, and over 
there near the wall we can 
play there were the stalls for 
the horses.’’ 

**Yes,’’? chimed in Dexter, 
“‘and all of us except the 
horses and the captain must 
go up in the loft and play we 
are firemen asleep, and when 
the alarm rings we can slide 
down the ladder the way fire- 
men in real fire-engine houses 
come down the big brass pole 
instead of coming down-stairs. 
They just grab the pole with their arms and 
legs, and slide, you know, ’cause they have to 
save time.’’ 

So with the make-believe engine and hose- | 
cart standing ready in the floor, and the two| 
make - believe horses champing their bits in 
the make-believe stalls, the boy firemen climbed 
to the loft and pretended to go to sleep, leaving | 
Dexter sitting below as captain, to ring the | 
alarms on an old sleigh-bell which he had found | 
hanging to a strap. 

There were only a few moments of stillness; | 
then suddenly the bell jangled four times. At 
once all was confusion. The ‘‘horses’’ sprang | 
to their places at the pole of the little wagon. | 
Dexter jumped into the seat and caught up the | 
rope reins. The other boys came sliding down | 
from the loft pell-mell. Tommy, at their head, | 
had just time to spring into the saddle of the | 
velocipede when Dexter gave the word; and 
with bell clanging, ‘‘horses’’ galloping and 
wheels clattering, away went the make-believe 
engine and hose-cart and the throng of boy | 
firemen in a mad rush for the distant corner | 
which was supposed to be the scene of the 
fire. 

For days after the Chestnut Street boys first | 
played fire with Dexter Fairing’s big toy wagon 
and velocipede Mr. Fairing’s old stable con- 
tinued to be their fire-station, and they continued 
to gather there on afternoons ready to dash out 
at every make-believe alarm. They put out 
imaginary fires at every corner of the long block 
in which Dexter lived, and they learned new 
ways of having fun at the game with each suc- 
ceeding day. 

One afternoon, when it was Dexter’s turn to 
be captain, he rang the gong for what the boys 
called ‘*Box 21.’ That meant Mrs. Brough- 
ton’s back yard, down round the corner of 
the next street. The company turned out with 
the usual rush and rattle, raced pell-mell to the 
Broughton place, and almost before they had 
drawn up at the back gate were startled to see 
what appeared to be the gleam of real fire blazing 
up inside Mrs. Broughton’s kitchen. 

‘*Fire!’? yelled Tommy, dropping to the 
ground, frightened. 

‘*Fire! Fire !’’ yelled the rest of the company. 

For one brief moment they were almost too 
excited to do anything, for it was plain that 
Mrs. Broughton and her family were all uncon- 
scious of their danger. Then ‘‘Captain’’ Dexter 


And 


Ned 
All | 


For 


thought of the fire-alarm. The real firemen 
must be called. 


**Quick, Tom!’’ he shouted. 


Tt had | 


8 
| 


His quick action quenched the blaze, and Mrs. 
Broughton cried out, ‘‘Quick, boys!’’ 


“Is it all out?’’ he shouted, as he saw the 


** All out!”’ called the boys, in reply. 


‘““?Twas a narrow escape,’’ the policeman 


by the window, trembling with nervousness. 
**Yes,’’ she replied, smiling on the boys. 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. RIDDLE. 

Though I do not bite and am harmless quite, 
On a chain I am always carried ; 

Though my face is white, as with deadly fright, 
Iam never scared nor harried ; 

Though forever at work,—for I never shirk,— 
I cannot get anything finished ; 

Though my hands are two, and their labor do, 
My task is ne’er diminished. 


2. CHANGED FINALS. 

By altering the last letter of the following 
words, change a reed to a stratagem; a drink to 
a number; part of a ship to a pond; a musical 
term to a portion; art of government to city 
officers; part of a stove to above; a musical inter- 


Dexter and Willie May hurriedly lifted the | ‘‘The fire company saw the blaze just in time!”’ ! val to a large book ; an agricultural implement to 
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THE LITTLE SNOW MAN. 
Dei 


Ned and Dick and Harry 
And Marietta May 
Were visiting at grandpa’s, 


there,one winter day, 


They made a little snow man jf 
And named him Bobby Gay. j 


and Dick and Harry 


And Marietta. May 


ive down South in Texas. 


Quite soon they went away, 
And, 
They left poor Bobby Gay. 


bs the spring and summer jE 
__ They! 
I spose he stands there, waiting 


tho’ they longed to take him, 


talk of him and say, 


us to come and play” 


They've never known he melted} 
Poor little Bobby Gay! 


ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD |S3 


DRAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE. 


a conspiracy; a mythical plant 
to a little animal; an image to 
condition; a Norse legend to a 
philosopher; an officer who in- 


vestigates violent deaths to a 





A LONESOME CHILD. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


’m just the only one at home, 
There’s no one left to play, 
Because the other boys have gone 

To stay at school all day. 


I followed them a little way 
To peep in at the door, 

But teacher said I could not stay 
*Cause I was only four. 





I wish I could! I'd not be late 
Like lots of little boys; 

I'd rather have a sponge and slate 
Than all my baby toys. 


I'd love to sit and spell and write 
And study ’rithmetic. 

O dear, I guess I’ll try my best 
To grow up very quick! 











pe : 
THE WATCHFUL LIGHT. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


far beyond the dark I spy 
The Lighthouse with his winking 
eye. 

I see him often in the day, 
So many, many miles away: 
A tall white tower in the south, 
Where opens wide the river mouth. 
He stands above the roaring sea 
With two big eyes that stare at me. 
And all night long he may not sleep, 
But still his careful watch must keep. 


PHOTOGRAPHING 








And so he never dares to close 
Both eyes at once, lest he should doze. 
Poor sleepy Lighthouse! All alone, 
His eyes peep brightly, one by one. 
Oh, what would happen, do you think, 
If both his watchful eyes should 
wink? 
The ships would wander back and 
forth, 
And I not know the south from 
north! 


THE CHILDREN. 
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small crown. 
The dropped finals will spell 
what I wish for you all, 


3. CHARADES. 
I. 
If 1 will wait 23 make 4, 
For 1 afragrant cup I'll pour; 
1234, the finished word, 
In place of ‘‘usefulness” is 
heard. 
II. 


In whole they say, they third 
and chat inanely, — 
And mingle gossip with their 


ourth, 

But first not, nor do naught of 
worth ; 

And many second long and 


vainly 
To enter there. I am not of it, 
And so by me you cannot prove 
it. 


III. 

My whole through the sense of 
touch you perceive ; ; 
Behead me, a long snake-like 

fish you'll receive. 
Cut off a tail, I’m the price 
you will pay 
To the lawyer who keeps you 
from prison away. 
IV. 

He stood upon my first, and 
delivered a long second, third, 
fourth, his subject being the 
peer quatty of the third, fourth, 

le was frequently interrupted 
by cries of “Second! Second!” 
His words carried greater 
weight because of the number 
of my whole which he wore. 
v. 

We had pitched our second on 
the banks of the “wandering 
first,’ and had gathered oranges, 
which we third wy ayes 
when word came that the whole 
of the country demanded our 
presence, 

4. CHANGED VOWELS. 

Change a vowel in each word to make the next. 

This is to seize and to hold fast with power; 

And this is a fruit that is apt to be sour; 

To search out by feeling though dark be the hour. 

Of many things this is the center or heart; 

The physician this brings by his knowledge and 
art; 

This covers with wax and protects from the light ; 

And this is attention, regard, oversight. 

This has to be beaten that it may be light; 

And this is in health to be gaining and bright ; 

To take this kind of medicine bravely shows 
luck ; 

And this on both sides of your bread is good luck, 

To sever or separate, strike or divide ; 

A man in a word that is meant to deride; 

This worn on the shoulder’s with folly allied. 

A mistake that is stupid we easily change : 

To something that hinders and makes our sight 
strange ; 

Now to one who will mingle and smooth what he 


SUIrs ; : 
To a manner still gentler the next word refers. 


5. CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 
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. 
Top Diamond, A letter. Possesses. Disliked. 


Items. Shabby. Arid. A letter. 

Left Diamond. A letter. Backward. A raft. 
A skull bone. Made of oats. A color. A letter. 
Bottom Diamond, A letter. An opening. An 
urchin. A gamester. A steersman. An open 
fabric. A letter. 


Right Diamond. A letter. Todroop, Grieved, 


Later. Grain. At present. A letter. 

1to2. Cooking utensils. 1 to 3. A pond. ito 
4. Astopple. 1to5. A portion. 

2to1. To cease. 3to1. Acurve. 4to1. To 
swallow. 5to1. A snare. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Candid, date—candidate. 11. House, hold— 
household. 111. Muff, fin—muffin. 

2. Gape, ape, apex. Ball, all,ally. Harm, arm, 
army. Moat, oat, oath. Chid, hid, hide. Chop, 
hop, hope. Glad, lad, lady. Flaw, law, lawn, 
Flea, lea, leap. Grub, rub, ruby. Pink, ink, inky. 
Knot, not, note. Prim, rim,rime. Prod, rod, rode. 
Scan, can, cant. Scar, car, carp. Scot, cot, cote. 
Sear, ear, earl. Skin, kin, kine. 

3. Globe. 

4. Drum; chest; muscle; sole; arms; tulips 
(two lips); hart (heart); palm; lid; pupil; calf; 
vein; temples; mouth. 

5. Ditty, ditto. Throne, throng. 


J Crowd, crown, 
Sham, shad. Eddy, Edda. 


Crane, crank, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











| 
yh Soe Earthquake, January 14th, nearly 

destroyed Kingston, the capital of the island 
of Jamaica, a city of about 50,000 population. 
The earthquake was followed by fire, which | 


swept through a part of the business section of | 
the city and along the water-front. Many people 
were killed by the earthquake shock or buried 
in the ruins of falling buildings. ‘The area of 
disturbance was restricted to the immediate 
vicinity of Kingston. Hundreds of English and 
American tourists were on the island, but most 
of them appear to have escaped injury. Esti- 
mates of the loss of life vary widely. As soon 
as the extent of the disaster was known, several 
American naval vessels, commanded by Admiral 
Evans, sailed from Cuba, conveying medicines 
and food supplies for the relief of the sufferers. 


& 


to Dismissed Negro Battalion.—The 
President sent to the Senate, January 14th, 
«a message transmitting further evidence relating 
to the shooting affair at Brownsville, Texas, in 
which members of the 25th Infantry were con- 
cerned. He cited the facts as fully justifying 
the dismissal of the battalion, but he revoked 
so much of his original order as debarred the 
men dismissed from all civil employment under 
the government, on the ground that that decla- 
ration was lacking in validity. 
& 

verworked Trainmen.— The United 

States Senate, January 10th, by a vote of 
70 to 1, passed a bill which had already been 
passed by the House, providing that railway 
employés engaged in the handling of trains 
shall not work more than 16 consecutive hours, 
which period must be followed by 10 hours off 
duty. A fine of from $100 to $1,000 is to be 
imposed upon any corporation which requires 
or permits its trainmen to work beyond the 
prescribed time. The bill applies only to trains 
doing an interstate or foreign commerce busi- 
ness. In case of accident or in certain contin- 
gencies the time fixed may be exceeded. The 
new law is intended to prevent that class of 
railway accidents which are attributable to phys- 
ical exhaustion of trainmen through want of 
sleep. While this bill was pending in the Senate, 
investigation disclosed the fact that the engineer 
of the freight-train which recently wrecked a 
passenger-train just outside of Washington had 
had only 8 hours’ sleep during the 57 hours just 
preceding the collision. 


& 


onstruction of the Panama Canal.— 
Bids for the work of completing the Pan- 
ama Canal were opened at Washington January 
12th. They were made on the basis of a per- 
centage of the cost of construction as estimated 
by an expert commission. There were four bids, 
which ranged from 6.75 per cent. to 28 per cent. 
of the estimated cost. The lowest bid was that of 
William J. Oliver of Knoxville and Anson M. 
Bangs of New York City. 


& 


77 New Religious Law in France 

was unreservedly condemned in a papal 
encyclical published January 11th. In this docu- 
ment, which was addressed to the French clergy 
and people, the Pope declared the new law to 
be one of spoliation and confiscation, and that 
it had organized anarchy. He described it as 
aggravating the law separating church and 
state and betraying a purpose to destroy the 
church and dechristianize France. The church 
might have tolerated making the annual decla- 
rations required for public worship, but to lay 
down that the clergy shall be only occupants of 
churches, without any legal status, placed them 
in such a vague and humiliating position that 
the making of declarations could not be accepted. 
The Pope demanded for the church in France 
respect for her hierarchy and the inviolability 
of her property and liberty. 


& 


DN ep Assembly for the Philippines 

will be elected, July 30th, under the pro- 
visions of a law established by the island govern- 
ment, and the assembly will meet in October. 
The law provides that incumbent officials cannot 
become candidates except for the offices they 
now occupy; and official interference with the 
free exercise of the voters’ choice is guarded 
against by a section which prohibits members 
of the judiciary, fiseal agents, members ‘of the 
constabulary and teachers from participating in 
the canvass under penalty of dismissal. 


& 


N° Visit from the Japanese Squad- 
ron.—Because of the agitation against the 
Japanese on the Pacific coast the Japanese 
government has abandoned its purpose to send 
its training squadron to San Francisco. The 
squadron will visit Honolulu, but will go no 


farther. ‘ 


A New Russian Navy.—The Russian 
government has made arrangements to 
build two 21,000-ton war-ships, to have a speed 





of 21 knots per hour, and ten 12,000-ton war- | ¢ ¢ 
The ships will be built in Russia. | t 
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TEN THOUSAND 
OLLARS in Cash 


Will be divided equally among our subscribers who secure 
five new subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion between 
October 18, 1906, and July 1, 1907. A subscriber will also be 
allowed as many shares in the division of ten thousand dollars 
as he may send us lists of five new subscriptions. 

How many new subscriptions have you obtained since last 
October? If three or four, then the above offer will interest 
you. Please remember: In addition to an equal share in the 
division of $10,000 for each list of five new subscriptions, the 
sender will also receive a Reward for Perseverance. What is 
a Reward for Perseverance? A Reward for Perseverance is 
offered as an incentive to our subscribers to persevere and 
obtain five new subscriptions to The Companion. It is given in 
addition to a Merchandise Payment for each of the five new 
subscriptions sent us, also in addition to an equal share in the 


division of Ten Thousand Dollars. 


The Rewards for Perseverance, thirty-three in number, are fully described on pages 
502, 503 and 504 of The Companion of October 18th. If this number has been 
mislaid send for another copy. It gives full detail of all our Special Offers, 
together with a description of a thousand and one articles offered as payment in 
obtaining new subscriptions to The Companion. There are still nearly six months 
in whick to secure a Reward for Perseverance as well as a share in an equal 
division of $10,000. Will you be one of that fortunate number? We 
give below a description’ of two of our popular Rewards for Perseverance. 


Seventy-Piece 


Dinner Set. 


This Dinner Set con- 
sists of 70 full-sized 
pieces of the best 
semivitreous porcelain. 
Each piece is hand- 
selected and perfect. 
The Set is decorated 
with sprays of pink flowers, 
and pa piece is striped in 
gold. The ware is guaranteed 
against crazing. The pieces are as 
follows: 9 Cups; 9 Saucers; 9 Break- 
fast Plates, 71% inches; 9 Dinner Plates, 91% 

inches; 9 Soup Plates; 9 Individual Butter Plates; 

9 Sauce Dishes; 1 Large Meat Platter; | Small Meat Platter; 1 Round Vegetable 
Dish; | Bowl; 1 Cheese Plate; 1 Covered Dish. The Set of 70 pieces given as a 
reward for Perseverance for five new subscriptions. Western orders shipped from Sebring, 
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Ohio, Eastern orders from Boston. Sent by freight, charges paid by receiver. Value $8. es 
. an 
Silver-Plated x 
Tea Set. x 
This Tea Set consists as 
of | Tea Pot, | Sugar as 
Bowl, | Gold-Lined’ as 
Cream Pitcher, | Gold- aS 
Lined Spoon Holder. as 
Each piece is made as 
of wa white metal, os 
quadruple _ silver-pla- as 
ted and polished, with a 
chased feet, band and os 
handles. Given as a reward for Perseverance for five new subscriptions. Sent by us 
express, charges paid by the receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. Value of Set $12.00. as 
as 

Sv 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. as 
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STAMPS for AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTI 
Large 1907 Price-List and 2 Unused French 


iON. 


COLLECT 


tamps FREE if this paper is mentioned. 155 
foreign, all fferent, 10c.; Pocket bum, 5c.; 1, 
hir 8, eo 5 oi roval sheets also sent. commission. 
NE G: ‘AMP CO., 41 Washington ., Boston, Mass. 





Famous for Fit and Durability. 
THE WORCESTER IMPROVED 
(Custom-Made) 

s* .* 
Elastic Stockings. 
Free Booklet telling what Var- 
icose Veins Are, How Relieved, 
WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
Manufacturers, 58 Front St., Worcester, Mass. 


THE BEST MADE. Send for Somes 
Prices 
and Self-Measurement Directions. as9-8. 
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— in Incubators is the whole thing— 

rofit instead of loss. Satisfaction instead 

of disappoi nt. Begi Experts 

# and Agricultural Experiment Stations use 
INCUBATORS 

with their many Patented improvements 

ur 260 - pay book (soo illustrations), 

How To Make Money With Poultry 

nd Incubators,” is FREE. Address nearest office. 

INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, New York, Boston, 

Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, California, and London, England. 

















DO YOU WANT TO 
KNOW HOW? 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS. 
10c. per Copy, post-paid. 
Spalding Athletic Library, 
How to Become a Gymnast. By 

Robert Stoll of the New York A. C. 

Wrestling. By E. H. Hitchcock, M.D., 

of Cornell, and R. F. Nelligan of Am- 

herst College. 

- 161. Ten Minutes’ Exercise for Busy 

Men. By Dr. D. L. H. Guack. 
. 162. How to Box. 
. 166. How to Swing Indian Clubs. By 
Prof. E. B. Warman. 

- 185. Health Hints. 

- 191. How to Punch the Baa, 

- 193. How_to Play Basket Ball. By 

Geo. T. Hepbron. 

. 208. Physical Education and 
iene. By Prof. E. Bb. Warman. 
ow to Skate. 

Athletic Training for School- 

boys. By Geo. W. Orton of the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania. 
ow to Run 100 Yards. ByJ. W. 

Morton, the noted British champion. 

Weight Throwing. By Jai ; 

Mitchel, champion American 

thrower and holder of American, Irish, 

British and Canadian championships. 

- 282. Roller Skating. By H. P. Burchell 

of the New York 7imes. 

No. 286. Howto Fisy Soccer. An authorita- 

tive work onthe English football game. 
If you play Baseball or any other 

Athletic Sport Fa need Spald- 

ing Athletic ods 

BECAUSE THEY ARE THE BEST. 

Catalogue Free on Request. 

Mail Order 

A. G. SPALDING & 

126 Naseau 8t., 149 W: 

New York. 
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WE HONESTLY BELIEVE that 
one dollar spent with us buys 

more real dressmaking satisfaction 

than two dollars spent elsewhere. 


We offer you styles 

t New York’s most 
fashionable women are 
wearing. See them in 
our new Spring Cata- 
logue, sent Free. 

We give you choice 
of over 400 materials, 
every one designed es- 
pecially for this season’s 
wear. Samples Free. 

We cut and make your 
garment to your individ- 
ual measurements, with 
your requirements al- 
ways in mind. 


if parities we make for 
you does not fit or is fot en- 





Made to Order 


*6 10°25 


Our Catalogue Ilus- 
trates and Describes: 


Tailored Suits. 
Shirt-Waist Suits 
Silkk Suits ... 
Jumper Suits. . 
Skirts 7 


$7.50 to $25 
$6.00 to $20 
$9.75 to $20 
$6.00 to $20 
i $3.50 to $15 
Spring Jackets $6.00 to $20 
Rain Coats. . . . $8.75 to $18 
These Garments are not Ready-Made, but 
are Made to Your Measure. 
Of the Dalted States, which meane & big saving t2 you. 
Write to-day for new Spring Catal 
samples of materials from which to select. They 
will be sent free by return mail to any part of 
the United States. le ossible, mention the colors 


you prefer, as this 1 enable us to send you a 
full assortment of just the things you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co.., 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 


Mail orders only. No agents or branches. Est. 18 years. 
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GEN 


Make $15 


to $20 a Week 


by getting orders for our famous 
Teas, ,» Baking Powder, Ex- 
tracts and Spices. Handsome pres- 
ents or coupons. with every pur- 
chase; charges paid. For full par- 


ticulars about this “ad” address 


The Great American Tea Co., 
Y=31 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
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| geesewey Wealth in Sheep. — The 
greatest industry of Australia is sheep- 
raising, mainly for the sake of the wool, but 
also in part, of course, for the meat. Australia 
now ranks second among the great sheep-raising 
countries, Argentina being first with 92,000,000 
sheep, Australia second with 72,000,000, and 
Russia third with 70,000,000. But a few years 
ago Australia was first, possessing no less than 
106,260,000 head of sheep. That was in 1891. 
Prolonged droughts were the cause of the de- 
| struction of many millions of Australian sheep, 
| but since 1902 there has been an annual gain. 
Yet these sheep were not indigenous to Aus- 
tralia. They were first introduced in 1797, 
being of the Spanish merino species. 


@ 


alnuts.—If you ask your grocer, ‘‘What 

are the best English walnuts?’’ he will 
reply, ‘‘French ones.”” They are exported 
chiefly from Grenoble, and are known as 
Grenoble nuts. The suggestion having been 
made that excellent walnuts could be raised in 
many of our Southern 
states, at a distance 
from the humid and 
swampy coast lands, the 
Department of Com- 
merce has collected in- 
teresting facts about the 
cultivation of the trees 
in France. They grow 
best at altitudes between 
’ 600 and 1,900 feet. The 

young trees are very susceptible to extreme heat 
or cold. To maintain the quality of the nuts 
| frequent grafting is practised. Perfect nuts 
grow only on the outer limbs, exposed to the 
air and sun, and the inner limbs are kept 
trimmed down. ‘The trees are planted with 
plenty of room about them, and every year or 
| two the ground is dug up and fertilized. The 
| space between can be utilized for pasturage or 
| crops. “ 








| * wyark Cloth.”’—Among interesting native | 
industries which tend to disappear with 
the advance of civilization is the making of ‘‘bark | 
cloth’’ in Africa from the bark of the brachy- 
stegia-tree, which grows in Uganda, and in parts | 
of British, German and Portuguese East Africa. | 
The natives strip the bark from trees about two | 
feet in diameter and pound it with stones, at the 
same time pulling it in the direction of the fiber. 
It is made in sheets averaging 6 by 10 feet in 
size. The cloth does not possess much strength, 
and the manufacture of it is rapidly ceasing 
with the increased use of cotton cloth. | 
& 


he Weathering of Coal.—It is probably 

not generally known that coal exposed to 
the atmosphere undergoes chemical changes | 
greatly affecting its quality. Moisture is the 
most powerful agent in producing such change. 
It is a matter of common knowledge among 
| men engaged in the making of illuminating gas | 
that coal which has been stored for a long time 
experiences a loss of hydrocarbons, and the 
| effects of the change are shown in a diminution 
of the volume of the coal and in a loss of 
illuminating power in the gas produced from 
it. Such chemical changes occurring in great 
masses of coal may even produce sufficient 
|accumulation of heat to cause spontaneous 
combustion. . 
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nsect Processions.—Among the curious 

sights sometimes witnessed by entomologists 
| are the ‘‘processions’’ formed by the larve of 
}a moth inhabiting pine-trees in some parts of 
France. They march in single file, and the 
leader spins a thread which is added to by its | 
followers. A procession consisting of 114 of 
| these larvee was seen last April in the woods | 
|near Arcachon. The processions are formed | 
| both at night, when the creatures make excur- | 





leaves, and in the daytime, when they descend | 
to the ground to seek a place in the sand where | 
| they may ‘burrow and pass to the pupa stage. | 
A kind of fly was observed attacking the pro- 
cession above mentioned, to lay its eggs in the | 
marching larve. sia 

lectricity in Mining.—One of the stri- | 

king results of the utilization of water-power | 
for the development of electricity to drive 
machinery is seen in mining districts where the 
absence of fuel has long presented an obstacle | 
to the economical employment of steam. A 
wonderful change is reported to have taken 
place in this respect during the past year or 
two in Mexico. In the state of Guanajuato the 
increasing cost of fuel had rendered impossible 
the further mining and milling of many grades 
of ore, which are now again profitably worked 
with the aid of electric machinery, actuated by 
the water-power obtainable in the neighborhood. 
The fact that electric power can be transmitted 
a long distance is also taken advantage of in 
well-wooded districts, where the fuel is burned 
on the spot, and the resulting mechanical power 
is sent by cable to the mines. 











CUTICURA GROWS HAIR, 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching, 
and Heals Humors. 

Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- 
ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emollients, at 
once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- 
druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the scalp 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, 
and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, 
healthy scalp. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as well as 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery.[{ Adv. 
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"JA Positive Relief eo 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and all skim troubles, “4 dirt/e 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but avreason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
Ing. Sold everywhere, or malied on receiptof 
25e. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 




















CLASS PINS sxcces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
— Made to order in any style or ma 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and TT 
showing any 
letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus. 










catalogue—shows new styles in gold and 
silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 


wrices. Special designs and estimates free . ~< > 


Bros. Co., 21C South Ave. ,Rochester,N.Y. 
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| many pairs as you want, stating 
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STAMPS 100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 
guay,Paraguay,Peru, Japan, 1 0 
Mexico,Cuba,Philippines,ete., & Album, C 
1000 Finely Mixed, 20c, 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. 
C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis,Mo. 


1A Perfect 
Stocking £¥ 
forBoys 


Strong enough 
for roughest 
wear! 


1000 hinges, be. 



























No. 19 for boys is the 
famous stocking that 
saves mothers hours of 
darning. It has no equal 
at any price, yet it is 
only 25c. a pair. 

Leg, heel and toe are all 
triple knit, and every strand 
of yarn is “extra twisted” 

double wearing power added 
to neat appearance. 








If you can’t get them from your 
dealer send us 25c. a pair for as 


size of stocking or shoe, and 
they will come to you post-paid. 





FREE STYLE BOOK 
Interesting hosiery news. 
Write to-day. 


Cooper, Wells & Co., 


300 Broad Street, 








EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 









To every one who will 





is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1907—the most beauti- 
ful and instructive horticultural. publication of the day—188 pages 
—700 engravings—6 superb colored plates—6 duotone 
plates of vegetables and flowers. 


Toyive this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free 
of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘Henderson’’ Collection of seeds contain- 
ing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, 
mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce; 
Early Ruby Tomatoes and Henderson's Half Long Blood Beet, 
coupon envelope, which, 
a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


Ta 





state where this advertisement was seen and who 


in a 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as 






35 &37 Cortcanor 


ST. New Yorxw Ci 
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machine is precisely like 


of this style. 
our thirty-day 
trial offer and 
a Ten-Year 
Warranty, and is ac- 
companied by the same 
Set of Attachments and 
Accessories given with 
all our other Sewing 
Machines. 

Send for our Booklet. 


It will interest you. 


Announcement. 


ur New Companion Sewing Machine, Style 1%, 
price $20.75, is now ready for delivery. This 


except that it has but five drawers. 
subscribers prefer a machine 


It is sold under 


We shall be glad to submit 


samples of stitching done on the machine, also other 
literature that will interest an intending purchaser. 


Style '4, Five Drawers, 


the one shown in the cut, 
Some of our 






Price $20.75 





Style 2%, Seven Drawers, Price $21.75 





of Colorado on receipt of price. 





Either Style delivered freight paid at any railway freight office east 
For $3.00 extra we will deliver either 
style freight paid at any railway freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these four states. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an jiustrate:d 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
in advance. Entered 


scription price is $1.75 a year, | Bn ter mi 
MASS., AS BECO -Cla 


at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





DRINKING WATER. 


wee is the universal sol- 
vent, and it preserves 
this property inside the hu- 
man body as well as without. 
It is therefore a useful, indeed 
indispensable, substance ; but 
it must be taken with discre- 
tion. 

If one drinks a hard water 


salts—it does little good, for 
all its energy must be ex- 


system the mineral matter 
which it already holds in 
solution, and the animal waste is left where it was 
before. 

A drinking water, to be of any use, must be 
pure, or comparatively so. Distilled water is the 
best drink, but unless it is aerated—shaken up so 
as to absorb air—it is flat and most unpalatable. 

Rain-water, in the country, is distilled water, 
and if properly collected and stored, is excellent 
for drinking purposes. The first fall should be 
allowed to run away, for it contains the dust and 
other impurities in the air, and also the bird drop- 
pings and dirt from the roof or other collecting 
surface. 

The cistern in which it is stored should be pro- 
tected from the surface drainings, and should be 
tightly covered to keep out dust. Water so kept 
is greatly preferable to well water, which is almost 
never beyond the possibility of contamination, no 
matter how far it may be from the barn or the out- 
houses, and 
higher level. 





There are often seams and cracks 


pended in removing from the | and smoked for the last twenty-five years. When 
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| at onee to his house. 
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To all his | 


They offered him unheard-of sums. 
refusal was the same. 

“When any man designs a boat to beat the time 
of the White, then I will draft one to beat his.” 

The builder’s draft. of the White was lost, and 
until the boat was worn out and cast away, no one | 
thought to take another from the hull. So after 
a few short years—for the life of a river boat is 
brief —the only draft of it was that which the 
designer had kept, and this he refused to let any 
man see. He had gone to St. Louis, and from 
there he wrote home to a friend: 

“Bring my wife to St. Louis as soon as she can 
get ready. Go into the attic of my house and | 
under the comb of the roof you will find a model 
in a box; bring that box with you. Do not open 
it or allow any one to see it. Lock it in a state- 
room on the boat and leave it there till you reach 
St. Louis. 1 will pay all expenses.” | 

When they reached St. Louis his first inquiry | 
was for the model, and upon securing it, he took it | 
He opened it in the presence | 


lof his wife and his friend, and showed them a 
| beautiful model of the White in walnut and pine, 


Three weeks after the receipt of money | 


several feet long. 
With a saw he cut it to pieces, and with a hatchet 


| reduced it to kindling-wood. 


| and by destroying the last draft, kept the actual 


—one already saturated with | 


| coat, threw them into the doctor’s stove, and | 


| ee Ay in the condition of my heart. 


no matter though it may be at a/| 


in the earth which give free way to water, and in | 


this way the surface washings may be carried to 
the bottom of a deep well a long way off and on a 
higher level. 

Many persons will not trust any natural supply, 


and drink only bottled water, either natural or | 


artificial. But this is not always as safe as it 
seems to be. 
may not filter it before charging it with carbonic 
acid gas, and then of course it is no better than 
the water of the town where it is made. 

The natural waters may be pure and they may 
not, just as any spring may be pure or contam- 
inated. 

Those who live in cities where the water is 
filtered may safely drink it, if they can be sure 
the water supplied is always that which came 
through the filter-beds. Those in charge of public 
water-supplies have been known to mix unfiltered 
water with the filtered, or to substitute it entirely, 
without warning to the users. 
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A FAMOUS STEAMBOAT. 


* teamboat days” on the Ohio and Mississippi 
S rivers have given rise to a mythology en- 
tirely American, in which certain famous 
names are repeated endlessly. One hears old 
river-men recounting tales that seem to have to 
do always with the Z£clipse and the Shotwell, the 
Lee and the Natchez, or some other pair of famous 
racers which were the fastest in their day. But 
there is one name which always stands alone, that 
of the steam-packet J. M. White, for many years 
the unrivaled holder of records of river speed. 

There was but one J. M. White, and no other 
could be built. The story is related by Archer B. 
Hulbert in his book on the Ohio River. 

The J. M. White was built at Elizabeth, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1844. “Billy”? King, a boatman famous 
for many years, drew the plans. He figured to a 
nicety the contour of the hull, so that there should 
be but two waves dragged by it when under way. 
Then he so located the side-wheels that they 
should strike the second wave at its crest, and so 
convert this obstacle to speed into a benefit. 


The maker of the artificial water | 


Mr. J. M. Converse, who was to build the boat, 
objected strenuously to this plan for putting the | 


wheels twenty feet aft of the accepted place. 

“T will make her this way or not at all,” said 
King. 
Louis, who was furnishing the money. 

“Let King do what he thinks best,” was the 
owner’s answer. So the White was built as 
planned, although river-men scoffed. 


head of his profession. It ran from New Orleans 
to St. Louis against the full current of the Missis- 


Converse appealed to Mr. Chouteau, of St. | 


| 


| desk, “I can’t do anythin 
i 


“I could have done that at home just as well, 


| Billy,” said his friend, ‘and saved the expense.” 


“Yes, but I should never have been satisfied,” | 
replied King. | 
His fame rests secure on the achievement of the 
J. M. White, whose record was never equaled 
until the R. £. Lee cut it to three days, eighteen | 
hours and fourteen minutes, twenty-six years 
later. He was wise enough not to try another, 


plan of the boat forever secret. 
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WORTH THE MONEY. 


| ag te Flatterby, finding himself troubled with 
frequent palpitations of the heart and an 
accompanying shortness of breath, consulted a 
gruff old physician of his acquaintance. 

“H’m!” ejaculated the doctor, after a brief ex- 


amination. “Do you use tobacco? 
“Do Luse tobacco? Well, rather! 


I’ve chewed 





I am not doin 


one I’m doing the other.” 
“Well,” saic 


the doctor, turning again to his | 
for you, Flatterby. 
The only ery d that would relieve you of your 
ailment would be a sudden and permanent swear- | 
ing off from your tobacco habit, and you couldn’t | 
break yourself of that to save — life.” 

- can’t, hey!” snorted the lawyer. “I'll show 
you!” 

He took a pipe, a sack of smoking tobacco and | 
a package of “‘fine-cut” from the pockets of his | 


stalked out of the office. 

Two months later he called on the physician 
again. 
“Doctor,” he said, “I want you to see if there is 


ne doctor made another examination. 
at all the 


“There doesn’t seem to be anythin 
“What have you 


matter with it!” he growled. 
been doing to it?” 

“T’ve been doing what you said I couldn’t do to 
save my life. I’ve sworn off from the tobacco 
habit, and I’ve stayed sworn off. I have come to | 
settle my bill.” | 

“You don’t owe me a cent. I didn’t give you 
— ua onal ‘ 

“T say you did, and I am going to pay you! 
won’t take it? [ll show you about that, too!’ 

He opened the door of the doctor’s stove,—which 
fortunately had no fire in it this time,—threw a ten- 
dollar bill inside, and stamped out of the office 
with the air of a man who had asserted himself 
and relieved his mind. 


You 
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SIMPLE PLEASURES. 


he stage-coach driver, who had pointed out 

many things of interest to his solitary pas- 
senger, flicked his whip toward a sign at the foot 
of a short, steep driveway. “Happy Brook Farm 
up there, you see,” said he, genially. 


“Stock-farm ?” ‘oye the traveller. 

“Well, yes,” said the driver, ruminatively, “yes, 
I cal’late that’s what ’tis. They keep three cows 
an’ make butter. Folks don’t hanker much for it, 
after the first try, but I don’ know as that’s either 
here or there.” 

.“*Where’s the brook?” asked the traveller, cra- 
ning his neck. 

“Well, now, the brook is off a quarter of a mile 
or so,” and the driver looked apologetically at his 
fare, “but I cal’late when you name a place you 
can’t get everything cut and dried just as you 
wantit. An’ i ar th seen that whole family and 
the outlying relations looking at that sign when 
they first got it up, I guess you wouldn’t have felt 
to carp and criticize. 

“Tf ever there was a set 0’ folks well pleased 
with themselves, then they were.” 


* & 


A PAINFUL POSSIBILITY. 


hen the teacher called the class for geography 
she noticed that Eben Wilkins, her dullest 
pupil, wore a particularly cheerful smile. 


“You look as if you knew your lesson to-day,” 
she said, encourag ngly. } 
“Yes’m, I do,” he answered, briskly. ‘The 
answer to the first question is ‘north,’ and the 
next is ‘Alaska,’ and the next is ‘United States,’ | 
and the next is —” | 
“But that is not the way to learn your lesson, 
Eben,” and the teacher struggled for a properly 
severe expression. “You must skip about. That 

is what I shall do in asking the questions.” 

Eben looked as if the joy of living had departed | 
once for all. 

“But supposing I didn’t skip about just the way 
you do,” he said, plaintively, “‘then I’d be all mixe 
up.” } 

* © 


A PUBLICIST. 


gow me William E. Chandler of New Hamp- 
shire is well-ballasted with humor. As is well 
known, says a writer in the New York Tribune, 
Mr. Chandler, who is now at the head of the 
Spanish Treaty Claims Commission, still writes 


| frequently to the newspapers on important public 
On its first run it placed the designer at the | 


sippi in three days, twenty-three hours and nine | 


minutes, fully a day under the best previous time. 
River-men in St. Louis fairly besieged “Billy” 
King to design them a boat to beat the White. 


questions. 


“What are you doing now, 
friend recently asked. | 
“Oh,” he replied, “I’m a publicist.” 
“A publicist? What is that?” | 
Mr. Chandler smiled dryly. “A publicist,” he | 

} 


Chandler?” an old | 


said, “is a man who attends to everybody’s busi- 
ness but his own.” 


*“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure Coughs 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain no opium. {Adr. 

100 var. foesten, 


STAMPS (wexgte'eite 
We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 


and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operator and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINA d 








free. Postage 2c. 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 














board. 40- book telling about 
it—Free. Railroad wire in school. 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Estab. 35 years. Janesville, Wis. 








Send for Book, FREE ! 


All about Varicose Veins, Leg Swellings, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Lame Rheumatic Joints 
and their treatment by our 
mnade-to-measure } 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


with the only perfect seam- 
less heel. ill not rip nor 










chafe. e book, free, 
givesself-measuring direc- 
tions and our low prices. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 
\ 40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 



















is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
,delicious—highly 
nourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health, and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you 
get the genuine, 
i bearing our trade- 
. mark on every can. 
Ue Pac Of 
4 7 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd 
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bod *far 
into the night and yet could not 
supply the demand for 

“Silver Plate that Wears” 


1907—the sixtieth year since the 
business was establish ill un- 
doubtedly mark a greater record in 
sales, prestige and influence in the 
trade. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 


| Send for our Catalogue “X-99” to 























| assist in making selections. 
Established Dorchester, Mass. MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
, 1780 i (International Silver Co., Successor) ] 
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CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL | cooking whatever, but as he expressed it, ‘‘he 
IN NORTHERN SIAM. 


By W. G. Fitz-Gerald. 


urely one of the strangest and remotest 


parts of the earth where American mis- | 
sionaries labor for souls and bodies is that | 


region of northern Siam known as the Laos 
States, with its center at Chiengmai. 


Our missionaries are a priceless boon to the | 


thousands of Shans of the Laos States who work | 
in the sapphire-mines; and when, some little | 
time ago, these mines closed down and the | 
Shans became brigands, they respected the | 
persons and property of all our workers. 

And it is no wonder, for heroic men and | 
women of the Presbyterian Board think nothing | 
of leaving Chiengmai and going hundreds of | 
miles up streams full of rapids and sand-bars, 
their boats rowed and hauled by double crews | 
of yelling savages. 

The first American doctor in this region was 
the Rev. Daniel McGilvary, who travelled five 
hundred and fifty miles from Bangkok to 








GOING TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Lakawn, taking with him four huge bottles of 
quinin. Mr. McGilvary, however, at first 
actually had to pay the natives to take his 


medicine, that its efficacy might be publicly | 


proved. Now, however, tens of thousands of | 
rupees’ worth of quinin are sold every year 
in Chiengmai alone. 

The native chiefs soon became very friendly, 
and strange as it may sound, began to give 
bicycles to the mission. Still stranger is it to 
learn that the offertory ‘‘ plate’’ contained | 
among other things fifty huge teak logs! 

Probably in no savage region are the Christian 
church and Sunday-school so well attended as 
in the Laos States. The language is most 
peculiar. ‘‘I do wish,’’ a lady Sunday-school 
teacher wrote me from Chiengmai, ‘‘the people 
would do good straight talking, and not, as it 
were, sing a bar from some opera every time 
they ask for a drink of water.’’ 

The Laos ‘‘gentleman’’ getting ready to go | 
to his American church is a sight to see as he | 
performs his open-air toilet. His sole garment 
is a piece of cotton two yards long and a yard 
wide. He shaves himself by dragging the hairs 
out of his face; he takes a bath under a tree by 
pouring water on himself out of a pitcher. His 
towel is the wind, and he completes his toilet 
by putting a flower, a cigar, or else a piece of 
money in the large hole in the lobe of his ear. 

The children have the strangest methods of | 
going to Sunday-school; for on Sunday after- 
noon crowds of these quaint youngsters may 
be seen gathering in the water-buffaloes that 
plow and irrigate their fathers’ rice-fields ; and 
the moment these uncouth-looking beasts emerge | 
from the rice swamp on to dry land, three or | 
four urehins will clamber up, and off they go | 
trotting, holding tightly to one another, to the | 
primitive-looking ‘‘wattle and daub’’ Sunday- | 
school, where they tether their queer steed 
until they come out again. 

Then, with as much dignity as ‘‘my lady’’ 
signals for her carriage on Fifth Avenue, the 
water-buffalo comes sidling up to the door, 
while his ‘‘crew’’ climbs up by horns or tail 
aga trundles off home. 
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A CONSIDERABLE PERSON. 


hen Dr. Walter Reed, whose work in ex- 

terminating the plague of yellow fever is | 
so well known, was living at Camp Apache, 
in Arizona, he secured as a cook one James 
Annach, whom he amusingly describes in a 
letter to his sister: 


Annach is a considerable person,. having had 
no less than seven trades or professions, as fol- 
lows: He is a natural-born plasterer; in his | 
early years he took up painting as a fine art; 
waxing stronger, he devoted himself, his time 
and muscle to carpentering; finding that this 
occupation cramped his mental powers too 
much, he turned his attention to brightening 
rusty knife-blades and sharpening scissors ; 
subsequently, circumstances over which he had 
no control forced him to become a plumber, for 
you know the greatest intellects must at times 
yield to the course of events; and finally, ruth- 
less fortune converted him into a farmer. 

I should state that he knew nothing about 


| azine he describes his experience : 


would not mind learning to cook, as it might 
be useful to him one of these days.’’ 

He took a great deal of pains in preparing 
his dishes, but once they were cooked his mission 
ended, and he served them regardless of all 
traditions. 

On one occasion he served the soup in the 
cream-pitcher. On another day, on lifting the 
lid of the soup-tureen, what should I find but | 
half a dozen peach dumplings reposing therein. | 
A few days after that, when | attempted to fill | 
my glass with water, and found instead boiled 
potatoes in the pitcher, | may have betrayed 
some momentary surprise. He had the most | 
curious ideas about crockery and its uses of any 
man I ever met. 
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BUSINESS THRUST UPON HIM. 
Axo life-insurance solicitor decided that 

for his first attempt he would tackle the 
principals of schools. In the American Mag- 





The city directory told me of one who lived 
on Broadway, and the day being Saturday, I 
set out for his home. My plan of campaign 
was definite, my way of talking vague. I rang | 
the door-bell, a man appeared. I told him my | 
name, and he invited me in, bidding me be | 
seated. We were in the ey study, and | 
I was panes like a blacksmith in the pres- 
ence of the principal himself. I informed him 

that I represented the 
Blank Insurance Com- | 
pany. He said that he 
was not in the market 
for any insurance. I 
felt relieved. We con- 
versed on various topics 
and I began to enjoy 
my stay in his cheery 
study. At last he 
asked : 

‘*What would be the 
premium on a contin- 
uous payment policy, 
aged thirty-nine, for 
tive thousand dollars ?”’ 

He was talking Choc- 
taw to me. I drew 
forth my rate-book and 
feigned to be reading | 
and calculating there- 
from. I was really do- 
ing nothing of the kind, | 
for my mind was as| 
much a chaos -as the | 
array of figures before 
me. Finally I said: | 

‘*Here, professor, is | 
the rate-book; I can} 

See if you can find out | 


make nothing of it. 
And I ‘handed the book | 


anything about it.’’ 
to him. 

** Are you new at the business ?’’ he inquired, 
taking book. I told him that he was the 
first person that I had ever solicited. He seemed 
to enjoy the situation, and began to study the 
rate-book. He took up his — and figured, 
then stopped and calculated and figured some 
more. Meanwhile I sat there perfectly silent, 
feeling idiotic. In the course of about twenty | 
minutes he said: 

**T believe I will take out this policy for five 


| thousand.’’ I handed him an application blank, 
| which he filled out himself, signed, even putting 


He asked 
1 had for- 


my name in as witnessing agent. 
who the examining physician was. 
gotten. He called up the office by phone, and 
inquired. Then he telephoned to the doctor 
and made an appointment for examination. 

I rose to leave. The situation was so fraught 
with the ludicrous that neither of us could help 
laughing. 

& Gal 


GREEK MET GREEK. 
ld lady Holland looked at her grandniece | 
with a keen, none-too-well-pleased gaze 
as she held the girl off after a perfunctory 
embrace. 

**T declare, you look like your mother,’’ she 
said, as she released her young guest. ‘‘I hope 
you haven’ t got her iron will, that’s all I hope. 
She beat anybody that ever I saw for will- 
power when she was first married.’’ 

‘*What did she do?’’ asked the girl, with an 


| awed glance at the erect little old lady, who still 


eyed her sharply. 

**T told her to have her silver cleaned on every 
Thursday instead of Friday,’’ said Mrs. Hol- 
land, ‘‘and we had a contest over it that lasted | 
nearly a year. I say ‘contest,’ because your | 
mother didn’t ‘give way till then, though she 
—* say much about it. She’d try to smile | 
it off. 

**T used to go there twice a week, and I never 

iled to mention the matter and give her my 
reasons, unless there was company, and some- 
times then. 

**I declare, when she gave in at last, I had | 


| to go off to New York on a visit, I was so| 


worn out! I hope you don’t inherit her will, | 


| as well as her features, child. ’’ 


& & 


CLASSIFYING HIM. 


gpd Lawrence, aged eight, was out walking 
with his father when the latter chanced to 
meet a friend, and stopped for a chat with him. 
**Papa,’’ he asked, after they had resumed 
their walk, ‘‘who is that man?’’ 
‘*That is Mr. Field, my son,’’ answered his | 
‘*He’s my lawyer.” 
They proceeded in silence a few moments, | 
and then the little boy broke out again. 
**Papa,’’ he said, ‘‘I know what kind of | 
Field he is.”’ 
**Well?”” 
‘‘He’s a stubble Field. His face needs | 
shaving. ’’ 
e & 
BIG GAME. 
he visitor making his first acquaintance with 
a village known to Life as Swampville-on- 
the-Sound remarked to his host: 


**T don’t see any mosquito-netting round.’’ 
**No,’”’ answered his host, proudly, ‘‘we are 
using mouse-traps.’’ 
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The “Keepclean’ Brushes 


————_—XX — x) 


—— over ten years the “ Keepclean” Brand of Hair Brushes 








has constituted one of our most popular and satisfactory 

offers. ‘The demand, too, has been constantly increasing. 
The “Keepclean” Brand of Hair and Military Brushes has an 
aluminum facing and a waterproof composition setting. This pre 
vents the absorption of water, oil or dirt. Each is mounted with 
a Sterling Silver Name Plate. 


Ladies’ Hair Brush and Comb. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $1.15, post-paid. Initials can be engraved on the Name 
Plate of the Brush only, at 3 cents a letter. 

The Brush has a solid back, Japanese shell finish, a good quality of bristles, 
and a Solid Silver Name Plate. The Comb is also solid silver-mounted. 
This mounting, however, cannot be engraved. 


Ladies’ Hair Brush 


Silver-Mounted Toilet 
Mirror 


Gentlemen's Military 
Hair Brushes 


Gentlemen's Hat and Clothes Brushes 


Silver-Mounted Toilet Mirror. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 20 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.15, post-paid. 

We offer the new and popular round-shaped Toilet Mirror, Japanese shell 
finish, with a beveled plate glass 4% inches in diameter. It is mounted with a 
Solid Silver Name Plate, which we will engrave, initials only, at 3 cents a letter. 


Gentlemen’s Military Hair Brushes. 

Two Military Hair Brushes with Solid Silver Name Plates given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, postage and packing 
included. Price of the Two Brushes with Name Plates $1.25, post-paid. 

We offer full military style, white bristles, mahogany finish. Each Brush 
has a Solid Silver Name Plate, which may be engraved, with initials only, at 
3 cents a letter. 


Gentiemen’s Hat and Clothes Brushes. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 
The Hat and Clothes Brushes have a fine quality of white bristles, concave 
backs, mahogany finish and Solid Silver Name Plates, which may be engraved 
with initials only, at 3 cents a letter. 





**Keepclean’’ Tooth Brush. This is the Brush with bristles that will not pull 
out. The bristles are triply secured in pure aluminum. No tooth brush in the 
world like it. Has solid ebony handle. Sent post-paid to any address for 25 cents; 
or for 15 cents will include it with any other of our toilet articles. Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush, child’s size. A Tooth Brush with a national reputation. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. Florence Dental Plate Brush. This is designed for artificial 
teeth. It will reach and thoroughly clean every crevice. Once used, always used. 
Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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